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THE ADVE 


In the early part of the 18th century, the 
Indians held undisputed sway throughout al- 
most the whole territory of the province of 
Maine. ‘There were several tribes of them, 
and their number very great. Few whites 
had ventured far beyond their scattered set- 


‘tions along the seaboard. 





NTURERS. 


The Indians manifesting a friendly disposi- 
tion, the whites new ventured to return and 
reéstablish themselves in their former situa- 
It was several 
years, however, after this tre: uty before any 


' ‘considerable number took up their residence 
tlements on the seaboard ; and though seve-| 


IF almouth Neck 


east of the Kennebec river. 


ral treaties had been made with the Indians.|(now Portland) and vicinity affording some 


who solemnly swore to maintain peace, their 
engagements, as often as entered into, were 
broken. At one of these conferences, 


Norridgewock, Penobscot, Penacook, Amer- |: 
iscoggin and Pequakett tribes, the Governor 
also being present, the natives assured him 
“that they aimed at nothing more than 
peace; and that as high as the sun was 
above the earth, so far distant should their 
designs be of making the least breach between 
each other.” Butin Jess than two months 
from the date of this treaty, aided by the 
French, then at war with the English, they 
destroyed almost every village and dw elling 
east of the Saco river, and in fact extended 
their devastations as far south as Wells. 
They continued their hostilities, without in- 





in|lation increased there quite rapidly. 


June, 1703, attended by the chiefs of thelr 


of the most pleasant situations on the coasi, 


lemigration was directed that way, and popu- 
But the 
renewal of Indian hostilities in 1720, again 

‘-hecked the progress of population and the 
prosperity of the settlers, who were destined 
to suffer for five years in another bloody con- 
flict with these wild and savage dwellers of 
the forest. It was in August, 1724, of this 
war, it will be recollected, that the English 
surprised and entirely destroyed the settle- 
ment of the Norridgewoc ks, eighty of whom 
were killed, and among them “ Father Ral- 
le,” their French priest, who had resided 
with them over erty years, and had been 
instrumental in inciting them to harrass, plun- 
der and murder the whites. It will, doubt- 
less, also be recollec ted, that the closing bat- 


termission, until 1713, when another treaty|t'e of this war, of any considerable impor- 
of peace was entered into between them and|tance, was the engagement beiween the vol- 
the government—delecates from the tribes onjunteer con nany, under Captain Lovell, and 
the St. John, Ameriscoggin, Kennebec, Sacol|the Peanaketts, whose chief was Pavgus, in 
and Merrimac being present at the conference.| May, 1725. In December of that year, an- 


— ee 


7 For the historical facts contained in this sketch, 
the writer is indebted, mainly, to Willis’ History of 


3—4 





other treaty was executed, and finally ratified 
by all the eastern tribes. 
But the back country was yet a vast wilder. 
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ness, and still alive with innumerable sava- 

ges, professedly friendly, but whose warlike 

and ferocious spirit was still unsubdued. 

Even while professing friendship, there were 

always those among them not scrupulous 

about committing depredations upon the pro- 
Sales 


- P +] : Ar : thair is } 
perty fri the Wiuiles, and L shal Lhe if ilyves ul- 


so, Wnenever it happened to suit their pur- 
os. The latter were obliged to submit! 
ntly to these outrages, or run the risk of 
kindling a flame which might overwhelm. 
and entirely destroy them. Their ravages, 
however, were not very extensive; and the 
settlers were encouraged to persevere in their, 
enterprises—every year becoming better es- 
tablished, and increasing in numbers and! 


strength, by emigrations from the older towns! 
in Massachusetts and other States, as well! 
as from Europe. | 

Among the early settlers of North Yar-' 
mouth, the town adjoining Falmouth, was a 
company of enterprising young men from. 
Duxbury, Massachusetts. They emigrated! 
thither about the year 1743. Purposing to 
journey into the wilderness together, suitable 
preparations were made for their comfort and 
safety on the way. By previous arrange- 
ment, the evening before setting out was 
spent in company with each other, for the 
purpose of a mutual understanding upon mat- 
ters interesting to themall. Ten in number, 
they met at a handsome dwelling, a short 
distance from the centre of the town in which 
they belonged, on the road leading from Dux- 
bury to Plymouth. The house, a few years 
since, was still standing, having, by ocea- 
sional repairs, been preserved in a good con- 
dition. 

«“ Well,” said Jones, the adventurous band 
having, as above remarked, all assembled to- 
gether, “we have at length succeeded in 
mustering courage sufficient to cut the strong 
cords which have thus far closely confined us 
to our native hills! What success, think 
you, shall we experience in this new move 
of ours ?” 

“| fear we shall have a tedious journey of, 
it,” answered Freeman, another of the com- 


pany. 


POs 
a 

’ 
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’ 


Those red rascals down east. are as numer- 


your old firelock in prime order ?” 
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the red faces, as some of them, to their so, 
row, have felt! She was true to the coun: 
long before I came upon the stage: trust; 
she will not prove unfaithful now! Wha: 
the matter, friend Rice—why look so sad 2 
Jones continued jocosely; “I suspect 
thought of leaving your Eliza occupies yoy, 
mind at this time. Cheer up, my fellow: 
bright prospects are before you, and you yi! 
soon be prepared to take her to yoursel; 
Come! what’s the use of sadness? We'|] 
have a pleasant journey and a_prosperoy: 
time of it vet.” 

“To tell the truth,” answered Rice, “| (y 
feel rather sad this evening—not from tp. 
cause you Intimate, however; but I had 
dream fast might—and I fear it may come: 
pass.” 





eam, eh 2”? exclaimed several of the 
oO , with a burst of laughter, in which 
Ric s forced to join. 

“ Yes,” he continued ; “ I dreamed that w, 
were on our way, and were attacked and ew 
to pieces by the Indians. It appeared x 
much like reality, that I awoke, trembling 
and much alarmed; and, in spite of my 
courage, the circumstance has given me not 
little uneasiness since.” 

“A truce to your dreams!” said Drinkwa- 
ter; “leave them tothe old women. Come 
who shall be our commander ?” 

“ Jones, Jones,” 
voices. 

The vote was taken, and Mr. Jones unani- 
mously declared to be their choice for cap- 
tain. The dream was laughed out of the 
company as a matter of no moment. 






answered a number o! 


_#A at meen 


The war of 1703, and subsequent wars 
with the Indians, had proved exceedingly 
unhappy to many of Jones’ ancestors ; and 
he was ready to embrace che first opportuni: i 
ty which might offer itself, to chastise the 
savages for their cruelty so often displayed 
He readily accepted the appointment, swear i ! 
ing by his old firelock, to do his duty man 
fally. ( 

“ Now, captain,” said Blanchard, another 

; of the company, “ suppose we encounter 4 . 
“Yes,” added a third, named Davis ; “ and band of hostile red faces—what shall be ou! ' 
ten to one if it be not a bloody one, too! first step?” a 
Shoot every soul of them, and send them 

ous almost as the trees; and we may think to settle their accounts with Father Ralle '’ ; 
ourselves lucky if we reach our destination was the reply. ‘¢ But we must keep a brigh' 
with whole scalps! What say, Jones—is/lookout, or they'll wing us before we kno¥ : 
tit”? ' 

“ Right, captain,” responded Blanchard: : 


“Aye, let me alone for that,” Jones replied., 


“‘ She is sure fire, and po stranger, either, to “ they know well how to take their game. ™ 
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poor Lovell and his ill-fated, but 
band might testify.’ 

“Aye, ‘but Paugus finally found his-‘match,’ 
said the captain; “and it they surprise us, 


palldist,| 


we must endeavor to give them as good as| 


they send. They, too, may find their scalps 


selves the bearers!” 

“Good!” exclaimed Mitchell, who, until 
now, had remained almost in silence. “ Who 
knows but we may make our fortunes in 
whipping the rase als? What will they bring 
a head, captain ad 

« Stop! stop!” interrupted Ree: ;“* vou are | 
a little too fast : 
mium for scalps now—what’s more, we had 
better take care of our own,.or I am no pro- | 


yhet.”” 
Mitchell réilied, « 







emium 
at 
tice, 
once, 


“ Well, well,” , 
or not, | hope we shall not get frigh 
dreams, before starting! Do, 


take courage! We have to die “but 


‘loun wpon his shoulder, they 


ney on foot. Thus, each with aknapsack of 
| provisions , &e., upon his back, and a good 
‘started on their 
way. 

For the first five or SIX days, they met 


‘with no serious difficulty, t] ough occasional- 
at head-quarters for the premium, and our- 


the government pays $ no pre- | 





ly startled with the : iol ht of an Indian, spring- 
ing up and bounding on ahead of them, as if 
alarmed at the approach of white men. But 
on the seventh day of their journey, they 
were not so fortunate. ‘Two of their compa- 
ny, Captain Jones and Mitchell, had wander-’ 

ed from the rest, a short distance from the 
add. in search of game. They were near 
each other, when, to their surprise, they 
heard in a direction still farther from the 
road, the report of two guns, and balls came 
| whistling by, lodging in the body of a large 
tree immediately behind them. ‘It was evi- 
dently the salutation of no friend. Quick as 
thought, both sprang for safety to the oppo- 
site side of the tree from which the balls had 


and that’s but a trifle, you know, if we are | penetrated, and prepared to return the shots 
only prepared! Ah, I recollect, the Geviteak’ in an instant,they saw two Indians, with 


withdrew the premium on the heads of the 
Indians, upon their promising good fashions 
in future. May be they'll not trouble us.” 
“ But who'll trust them ?” Rice continued. 
‘They have broken their pledges and proved 
false too often to be trusted now. For my- 





uplifted tomahaw! ks, slowly advancing toward 
them, as if they though the ‘ir balls had taken 
eflect—the smoke of their guns probably 
shielded their intended victims, for the mo- 
ment, from their sight. 

They were suffered to advance but a short 


self, 1 Mtend to be on my guard against them | distance, before each found himself drinking 
—and heaven grant my dream may prove the | deeply of the cup he anxiously hoped and be- 


presage of no evil | ie 


lieved was the bitter lot of others! The 


All acknowledged the importance of being | sure fire of Jones and his companion had 
prepared for the worst; and the company, | brought them to the ground, and they lay be- 


after spending 


oO the evening in a manner some- | fore them in the agonies of death! 


what as above described, separated to seek | the company in the road, hearing the report 


rest and take leave of their friends, in view 
ofan early start in the morning. 


In those days, it was considered a great! savages 


| 


undertaking to travel from the old se ettle- | 


ments in Massachuetts to the province of | 


Maine, especially if the adventurers were 
purposing to take up a permanent residence 
“down east.” Compared with such a jour- 
ney then, the distance from Maine to New 
Orleans is traveled now with perfect ease. 
Running through vast forests, and very little 
traveled, the road, much of the way, was 
hardly more than a rough path ; and the dan- 
get of being surprised and massacred by the 
Indians, added much to the importance of the 
undertaking. Nothing daunted, however, 
and fall of courage, our enterprising band 
were assembled and ready for their march in 
the morning, ere the sun had again made his 
appearance. It was early in the spring of 
the year, and they were to make their Gour- 





| 
I'm thinking! 





of the guns in such quick succession, hasten- 
‘ed to the spot just in time to see each of the 
draw his last breath, which was 
spent in earnest entreaties for their lives to be 
spared. 

“ What now ?” Davis exclaimed, address- 
ing the captain. “ The fe llows attempted to 
blow you through, eh? a bad move for ther 
tw 

“And for us, too, I fear,” Freeman added. 
“ Fither of you wounded, captain?” 

“ Not touched,” Jones replied—*“ a thou- 
sand wonders we were not both killed. The 
rascals must have taken deliberate aim at 
us!” 

“Aye,” said Cutter, the youngest of the 
company; “but you paid them in their own 


‘coin, captain; they’ve no cause for grum- 


bling!” 
“True!” the captain responded ; “ but we 
must hasten to conceal their bodies and be 
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federates are not far distant, | warrant you.” | 

No time was Jost in attending to this sug-| 
gestion. The remains of the two savages, | 
tovether with all they had about them, were | 
buried the place where they fell, being | 
covered with decayed wood and such other 
light materials as were at hand: and all 
again proceeded on their way. They were 
now somewhat alarmed, as they had reason 
to be, lest the occurrence might be the means 
of involving them in more serious difficulty. 
The day was far spent, and they had knowl. | 
edge of no human habitation to which they 
might flee for safety during the approaching 
night. Sammoning to their aid all their) 


courage, however, they determined to ake une 
lof t 


the night answer a good purpose to them, 
even though it brought no rest to their wea-| 
ry limbs. They therefore improved the lar-. 
ger part of it in traveling as far on their 
journey as possible, in hopes to get beyond 
the reach of the Indians, should they be pur- | 
sued. At the dawn of @ay, on the following | 
morning, thinking themselves no longer im- | 
mediately in danger, they halted in the midst, 
of the wilderness, to take rest and refresh 
themselves by food. A good hour or more’ 

assed, they resumed their march. But they 
find proceeded but a few miles, when Mitch- | 
ell, a little ahead of the rest, caught the 
glimpse of an Indian still farther on, just | 
springing across the road to a shrubby thick- | 
et on the left. He gave the alarm, and the | 
captain directed his comrades to leave the | 
roud, that, in case of an attack, the trees | 
might serve to defend them from the fire of | 
the enemy. The command was hardly giv-| 
en, before the report of a gun was heard, and | 
Rice fell, wounded, to the ground—a musket 
ball having passed through his leg just be- 
low the knee, entirely disabling him. A 
sharp contest was now anticipated as certain 
to follow; for they correctly believed them- 
selves overtaken by the savages they had so 
much exerted themselves to avoid. Indeed, 
they immediately perceived that they were 
outnunbered, nearly two to one, by their foes, 
and that they must fight for their lives. The 
toad they had traveled the night previous, it 
was afterwards found, was very circuitous ; 
and the Indians, being acquainted with the 
way, had taken a shorter direction across the 
woods, for the purpose of concealing them- 
selves in the thicket, and making sure of 
their prey undiscovered. But for the sharp 
lookout and early alarm of Mitchell, their 





purpose, doubtless, would have been execu- 


off, or it may be ill with us yet! Their con- | ted. A good Providence, however, stil| {. 


vored our adventurers. Guarded by the 
trees, they poured in a most deadly fire u, 
the savages, who had not the advantave oj 
large trees to protect them. A brisk fire 
kept up on either side for several im 
when the savages, retreated Into a ¢ 
tiguous swamp, Intending to renew their o:. 
tack under more. favorable circumstan 
thems« lves, having, in the first stance, clo. 
sen their position, not for defence, but cop. 
cealment. Our gallant band (with the ey. 
ception of poor Rice, who could not be foun) 
after the conflict) being again at liberty ty 


' proceed, the question now arose, what direc. 


tion theyyghould take, to be most secure from 
pursuit ofthe Indians. Still in the midy 
ne Wilderm@ss, it was evident they could 
lov nd with safety; and to leave 









no 
it, 
sett 
bound!@ss fo 

ardous. Q@mneorthe other course, howevcr. 
must be taken; and the latter was decided 
upon as being, under the circumstances, most 
likely to end well. They accordingly lef 
the road on the right, and traveled in a wes. 
terly direction from it—meeting with no 
other serious trouble on their journey. But 
for a fortunate circumstance on the next day, 









Wn the risk of finding their way tog 
Bethrouch a dense and almost 


Sforest, was also exceedingly haz. 


‘after leaving the road, however, it might not 


have been thus well with them. They had 
become bewildered, and utterly at a_loss 
which tay to proceed, when they discovered 
an Indian, apparently unarmed, advancing 
with friendly gestures toward them. They 
doubted, at first, his sincerity ; but permiting 
him to approach, he soon convinced thein o! 
his friendly disposition, by directing their at- 
tention to a canoe, which he had left behind, 
and which, he said, was but a short distance 
from the Saco river, where he had been er- 
gaged in fishing. They offered him a few 
trifling presents, and he in turn, gave them 
some of the fish, of which, with other food, 
after cooking, they partook together, much 
t6 the satisfaction of all. It is needless to add, 
that the presence of their unfortunate compat 
jon, whom they had left behind, and whose 
loss they severely mourned, would bave ren- 
dered the rough banquet for our travelers {at 
more pleasant. But of his fate they were 
ignorant. They little doubted, however, ths! 
the Indians had, ere then, cruelly put an end 
to his existence, if so unforunate as to have 
fallen into their hands; or, it was possible, 
his wound might have caused his death be- 
fore the savages returned. His dream, !9 
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respect to himself at least, had indeed proved | in their tribe. They were faithful to their 
too true! word ; and, to the unspeakable joy of the 
After a few hours’ rest, our travelers hav-| company and himself, the captive was no 
ing engaged the friendly Indian to act as their, other than William Rice, who, three years 
cuide, again started on their way, crossing before, had been left wounded in the power 
the river by means of his canoe; and on the! ofthe savages! . ccompained with the lib- 
following day arrived sajely at the settle-| crated captive, the party immediately return- 
ment on Falmouth Neck. Purposing to fol-|ed home, delighted with their expedition. 
low farming for a liveliheod, they chose! Thus was Rice restored to his friends and ci- 
North Yarmouth as their place of residence. | yilized society. 
But before getting comfortably situated, the| On being discovered in his place of con- 
French War was declared, in 1744, 'cealment, by the Indians, in the first instance, 
Notwithstanding the Indians on the west after receiving the wound ii his leg, he 
of Penobscot river, by a treaty with the gov-| looked only for the most dreadful sufiering 
ernment, bound themselves to remain-nen-| and death. Faint from pain and loss of 
tral during the war, on bein Wards re-| blood, he ad lain several hours insensible, 
quired to aid in subduin 1} when taken up. But weak and faintas he 
Cape Sable Indians, who Hei, | was, he was compelled to accompany the sa- 
they proved false, and emy.| vages to their settlement, a distance of sever- 
Hence war was declared 1 injal miles, on foot. Here be soon learned that 
1745, and a bounty of one hu sixty-|ten of their best warriors had fallen in the 
five dollars established on Ig scalps. | contest with his companions, and was given, 
Volunteer companies were MoMmmmaised to go! also, to understand that his life was prolonged 
in search of the Indians. 46, several only to be disposed of in the most brutal 
individuals in North Yarmouthya@mong whom! manner, when a portion of the tribe, still in 
were our friends, Jones, Mitcheli and Drink-| pursuit of his friends, should return. For- 
water, joined one of these companies. Phil-| tunately for him, however, three days trans- 
ip Greeley, a neighbor, (who, if we mistake | pired before their return, affording him an 
not, was also of the adventurous band,) hav-| opportunity of planning to avert the blow 
ing been shot by the Indians near his corn-| which was to fall upon him, and of gaining 
field The strongest house in the neighbor- the confidence and esteem of the less savage 
hood had been selected and guarded for a} of the tribe. He improved his time to advan- 
place of safety, by surrounding it with long tage. Learning that a fatal malady prevail- 
posts set in the ground, closely joining each ed among them, and professing to be a skill- 
other, a few rods from the dwelling. Thus’ ful physician, he held out to them the idea, 
a number of families unitedly secured them- | which produced the desired effect, that, were 
selves from the constantly expected attacks his life spared, on his recovery, he might be 
of the Indians. Early on a morning in Au- highly serviceable to them. 3ut though 
gust, Greeley had left his dwelling to exam- successful in alluring them from their dread- 
ine his cornfield, which was not far distant, ful purpose, he yet had serious reason to fear 
and the Indians, being on the watch, fired death from his wound, which, from want of 
upon and killed him before he was able to proper attention, had thrown bim into a vio- 
get beyond their reach, or assistance could lent fever. After severe suffering for sev- 
be rendered. ‘eral weeks, however, he at length recovered 
The volunteer company immediately start- his health, but with almost the entire loss of 
ed on their expedition. They were several the use of his leg. Having now little hope 
days absent without encountering their foes, of regaining his liberty, except through the 
having penetrated the wilderness to the west favor of the Indians, he used every exertion 
of Saco river. Atlength, near the close of to please them in his power. As a physician, 
the fourth day, they saw two Indians, and, (though by profession a cobler,) fortune 
orders were immediately given to shoot them seemed to smile upon his efforts; for remar- 
down. They raised their pieces for the fire, kable cures were indeed effected under his 
when the savages, dropping their weapons, direction. He thus secured the confidence 
tan towards them, begging for life. Being of the tribe, and made his situation compar- 
convinced of their pacific intentions, their atively one of happiness, being constantly 
entreaties were granted, and they voluntarily supported by the hope of ere long seeing 
promised to them, the next day, a white! himself free, with his relatives and friends. 
man, who they said had long been a captive Ignorant of his distance from the white set- 
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tlements, he made no serious attempt to es-| is ever so hard, I eat it up, and father yer, 
cape—trusting in God for deliverance. The often sings averse about it.—‘Hard erye. 
sequel proved that his trust was notin vain. and brown bred, make Jenny’s cheek, 
After tarrying a short time in North Yar-, red.”, 
mouth, he returned to his native town, wel-| Mother says, “Time is money ;’ 
comed by all—especially by Eliza Stanwood, to help her all Ican. I make my own lit), 
who afterwards became his wife. A valua-| bed myself, and sweep my chamber twice g 
ble and respected citizen, he died, much la- | week. I help about getting breakfast and 
mented, in 1767, at the age of fifty-six. ‘taking care of the baby. I am not oi 
Our settlers in North Yarmouth, as well as|C0ough to toss him about much, but I kiss 
in most other parts of the country, continued | him, and tallx to him, and make him smile. 
ina state of excitement from the war, until} #"d often get him to sleep, emetag, “Hush, / 
1748, when the suspension of arms in Europe, | ™Y dear, lie still and slumber.” — These are 
resulting in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle,|SWeet verses and baby likes them ver 
put an-end to the destructive warfare, which mughy ut J am quite sure he knows what 
had so long disturbed theirrepose. The war they 1 “i 
being terminated, their prosperity was not}: jad 
again interrupted before the great revolution 








> so | stri; 









gon my hands, for I can 
aty to ¢ orning, noon, and night. 


of 1776.  Ardently engaged in the cause of ‘ ildren’s playthings, and | 
freedom, they now aided in achieving the in- keep im order; set tine chairs in 
: their d put the stools in the corner 


dependence of their country—and lived, ma- 
ny of them, to witness the success and happi- 
ness of their descendants—the unparalleled nobody ma 


prosperity of a great and free people in after | ©@'TY thing 
Pp. |rands for m 


viienthey are not wanted, so that 
ple over them. I bring and 
a father, and 1 go of er- 
other ; and when Iam sen; 














‘ears. 7 
ge D.C out, always return as soon as possible, and 
foe take good care not to get into the wet and 

hie ae dirt of the streets. 
Invenile Department. Whenever I have any spare time, 1 sew 
enblidad a little, or when the babe is asleep, I read to 


JENNY WREN’S ACCOUNT. my mother. I learn my lessons aft Pthe 


other children are gone to bed, and on sab- 
FOR OUR YOUNGEST BEADERS. bath morning I rise earlier than any other 


Iam only nine years old, but I am not too | day of the week, to have my Bible lesson 


young to work. I shall have enough to doa | ready for the Sabbath school. 
few years hence, and if I practice now it will} | When my brother William was sick, I used 
be easier then. Father calls me Jenny Care-| to set by him and take his gruel or his broth, 
ful, and some times Jenny Wren, because Ij or any other thing he liked; and I read a 
sing so much; but mother says that I am | chapter in the Bible, and tried to explain it to 
God's blessing. I shall be a woman one of | him ; and frequently soothed him to sleep by F 
these days, if I live long enough, and father | telling pretty stories about good children and 
says that is a great deal better than it is to be Jesus Christ. When he waked up he would 
a fine lady. smile and put his arms about my neck and 

I take good care of all my clothes; if a/say, “I love dear sister Jane.” 
string or hook gets off from my apron or frock} I wish to be good, and I pray to the Savior 
I fasten it on immediately, and always mend | every night and morning to forgive my sins, 
a rent as soon as itis torn. I never go with | and’make mea holy child. I often find my 
my shoes down at the heels, or swinging my | heart very hard and cold, but I think of the 
bonnet about by the strings. I keep my/ blessed Jesus, and endeavor to be a little like 
books clean, and lay them aside carefully him in doing good. I have no silver nor 
when I have done using them. You can/ gold to give away, but I try to do what | 
see that there are none torn nor finger-marks|can. I run to help poor old Susan every 
en them. time I see her hobbling along. When we 

Father has enough to do to buy clothes for | have a good soup, mother lets me carry some 
so many of us, and school books, and shoes, | to old blind Joseph, and I lend all my books 
and all the breakfast and dinners we eat. I) to Mary Jones, who has been confined to the 
cannot work to earn myself, but I can take | house six months witha cough. J wish | 
care and not waste and destroy. If the crust | could do more, but I am growing large every 
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day, and by-and-by [ hope to be more use-| 


ful than I am now. 


ee a 
— 


Che fuse. 


THE PILGRIM’S TOUR. 


The pilgrim on the path of life 
Had rested by the way,— 

His aged form was bent with toils 
Of many a lengthened day ;— 

Yet hope had cheered his darkest hour 
With visions of the blest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


Oft had he known of trials sore, 
That come with fearful power, 
And ills that ever hover near Saeix 
In fell temptation’s hour;— 7° % 
But in heart he fainted not, 7 
He knew no fears oppress@t 
Where the wicked cease from 
And the weary are at regf, 









His onward course was near 
For time hath marked his wa 

He waited like the ripened ear 
The reaper in his day ; 

To join above the heavenly host, . 
The brightest aud the best, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


The pilgrim grasped once more his staff, 
And cast away his fear, 
For faith had whispered in his heart, 
The time would soon be near 
When he should leave earth’s toils and cares, 
To join the good and blest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
Ano the weary are at rest. | 


Bradford, January 1845. 





| SOUGHT THEE NOT AS OTHERS SOUGHT. 


I sought thee, not as others sought, 
To gaze, and call thee fairest : 

Thine eye, the brightest ever beamed, 
Thy smile, the sweetest, rarest. 


For oft I’ve seen a sweet blue eye, 
With anger beam most brightly ; 
And ruby lips have curled with scorn, 
Where once sat smiles so lightly. 


I sought thee, not as others sought, 
For all thy heart’s deep feeling ; 
Nor praised thee for the crystal tear, 

Down thy dark lashes stealing ;— 


For oft I’ve seen bright pearly drops 
Down cheeks of roses streaming, 

And thought those roses might have thorns 
Beneath their beauty seeming.” 


1 songht thee for thy heart’s deep love, 


And blessing with its holy light, 
Each gentle tie that bound thee. 


Which made each living thing most dear, 
Life’s woes thy task to lighten ; 

When others wept, thy blessed lot 
The tearful eye to brighten. 


I loved thee—for I knew thy soul 
Was like the lake at even, 
Reflecting, in its mirror deep, 
The light and hue of Heaven. ELIse. 





THE PRINTER’S DOOM. 





BY THOMAS MACKELLAR. 
A printer, weary and wan, 


| 
His face all mortally pale, 


_ ‘As he wearily plodded his homeward way 


Before the breaking of early day, 
Broke out in bitter wail. 


fis voice was husky and low, 

As though his lungs were gone ; 
And he coughed and gasped, and coughed again, 
And he pressed his hand on his heart in pain, 


While thus his plaint ran on: 


| 
| 
i 
j 


l 

**A world of toil is this ! 

It hath no joys for me : 

Tis labor by day, and labor by night, 

|By the light of the sun, and by candle light— 
| Labor continually. 


** Some men have a day of rest, 
But Sabbath for me is not: 
‘It is toil all the week, and toil on the day 
‘That God has given to rest and pray— 
Lo ! this is the printer’s lot ! 


| 

| ** When I was a boy,’’ he said, 

** I played on the hills of green ; 

[ swam in the stream—I fished in the brook— 
|And blessed was [ to sit and look 

| Unfettered on Nature’s scene. 


‘** For twenty sad years or more, 
| My life has worn away 
In murky rooms of poisonous air, 
|When I’ye yearned for a sight of the valleys fuir, 
| And the light of open day. ‘ 


‘An innocent prisoner doomed, 
My heart is avy within ; 
‘Oh, why should a man untainted by guilt, 
Who the blood of a creature never hath spilt, 
Be pent, like a felon, for sin? ’’ 


The printer then coughed and sighed— 
The stars were growing dim, 
And he upward glanced at the morning sky, 
And he idly thought it were good to die, 
And death would be rest to him, 


His heart was tired of beating : 

He prayed to the Lord above 
To pity a man whose heart had been riven 
By toil, for other men’s interest given— 





Which shed a glory round thee ; 


’ 


And he wept for His mercy and love. 
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He hied to his humble home : 
His infant awoke to ery, 
‘* Ob, father! Oh, mother ! I’m hungry for bread !’’ 
And the printer bowed down with an aching head, 
On his Mary’s lap to die. 


Oh ye! who have hever known 
The richness that’s in a crust 
When nothing is found on the desolate shelf, 
And the sufferer’s pocket is empty as pelf— 
Receive my story on trust. 


Say not in your careless score, 
Vhat boots the tale to you ! 
The rhymer who traces these roughly writ rhymes 
Hath known of such sufferers in other day times, 
And the main of his rhyme is true. 


Remember this holy trath— 
The man who aloof hath stood 
When a heart-broken brother for succor did crave, 
And he stretched not a finger to bless and to save, 
Is verily guilty of blood ! 








_ - 


THE WASTED FLOWERS. 


The following, from the Lowell Offering, 
is worthy of Krummacher, or Jean Paul: 


On the velvet bank of a rivulet sat a rosy 
child. Her lap was filled with flowers, and 
a garland of rose-buds was twined around her 
neck. Her face was as radiant as the sun- 
shine that fell upon it, and her voice’ was as 
clear as that of the bird which warbled at her 
side. 

The little stream went sighing on, and 
with every gush of its music the child lifted 
a flower in its dimpled hand, and with a mer- 
ry laugh threw it upon its surface. In her 
glee she forgot that her treasures were grow- 
ing less, and with the swift motion of child- 
hood, she flung them on the sparkling tide, 
until every bud and blossom had disappear- 
ed. Then, seeing her loss, she sprang to 
her feet, and, bursting into tears, called aloud 
to the stream—* Bring back my flowers!” 
But the stream danced along, regardless of 
her tears; and as it bore the blooming bur- 





den away, her words came back in a taunting: 


echo along its reedy margin. And long af- 
ter, amid the wailing of the breeze and the 
fitful bursts of childish grief, was heard the 
fruitless cry—“ Bring back my flowers.” 

Merry maiden, who art idly wasting the 
precious moments so bountifully bestowed 
upon thee, see, in the thoughtless, impulsive 
child, an emblem of thyself. Each moment 
is a perfumed flower. Let its fragrance be 
rt po in blessings on all around thee, 
and ascend as sweet incense to its Giver. 


from thee, and seest them receding on th, 
swift waters of time, thou wilt cry in tone, 
more sorrowfal than those of the weeping 
child—* Bring back my flowers!” And the 
only answer wiil be an echo from the shadowy 
past,— Bring back my flowers!” 





Grey Squirrets.—A correspondent ,/ 
the Philadelphia North American, writin, 
from the borders of Lake Champlain, con. 
firms a Sentiment made by Dr Morse, in }); 
well known Geography, and which has }y 
some been regarded as fabulous. He says— 
| A word on the instinct of squirrels here. 
When they wish to move from one is}anj 
tothe other, they watch the wind ti}! ;; 
fe right direction, and then yoy 
in dozens coming to the beach, 
e piece of bark in his mouth, 














es, and then jumps aboarl. 
turns pr a sail, and over he goes 
| to the f s destination. I might have 
| shot them = making sail, but it looked 


} 


to me as something almost wicked.” 





i 

| 

| Goop Apvice—Girls, beware of transient 
| young men—never sufier the addresses of a 
stranger; recollect one good steady farmer's 
| boy or industrious mechanic is worth more 
than all the floating trash in the world; the 
allurements of a human dandy-jack with a 
gold chain about his neck,a walking stick in 


oa a . @ ° 
| his paw, some honest tailor’s coat on his back, 


}and a brainless, though fancy skull, can nev- 
'er make up the loss of a kind father’s home 
i—a good mother’s counsel, and the society of 
brothers and sisters; their affection lasts, 
while that of such a young man is lost at the 


wane of the honey moon. ‘Tis true. 





— a 


Human Lire.—Hope writes the poetry of 
the boy, but memory that of the man. Man 
looks forward with smiles, but backward 
with sighs. Such is the wise providence o! 
God. The cup of life is sweetest at the 
brim, the flavor is impaired as we drink 
deeper, and the dregs are made bitter tha! 
we may not struggle when it is taken from 
our lips. 





Depexnpence.—Human dependence is one 





of the reasons for prayer. Ask, and ye shall 
receive. ‘The dependence of the child keeps 
it constantly looking to its parents for sup- 
plies ; and thus should it be with every hu- 





Else, when thou hast carelessly flung them | 





man being. Pray without ceasing. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. | 


BATTLE OF ST. JACINTO. 


fhe Mexicans advanced so rapidly that} 





they were upon us before we were aware of | 
‘+ and we were compelled ro retreat, leaving | 


. * . | 
the garrison of the two forts to their fate, and | P 


a right melancholy one it proved to be. 

One morning, news was brought to Goliad, 
that a number of country people, principally 
women and children, were on their way to 
the fort closely pursued by the Mexicans. 





Fanning. losing sight of prudence in his 
compassion for these poor people, immedi- 
ately ordered a battalion of five hundred men, | 
under the command of Major Ward, to zo | 
and meet the fugitives and escort them in. | 
The Major and several of the offi@@t& of the | 
garrison doubted as to the propriety of this | 
measure; but Fanning, full of sympathy for 
his unprotected country women, insigfed, and 
the battalion moved out. came 
in sight of the fugitives, as the vht, but 
on drawing nearer, the latter turned out to 
he Mexican dragoons, who sprang upon their 
horses, which were concealed in a neighbor- 
ing island of trees, and a desperate fight be- 
gan. The Mexicans, far superior in num- 
bers, received every moment accessions to 
their strength. The Louis Potosi and Santa 












Fe cavalry, fellows who seem born on horse- 


back, were there. Our unfortunate country- | 
men were hemmed inonall sides. The fight, 


- _—- 2 — 


The five hundred whom he had left in San- 
Antonio de Bexar, fared no better. Not be- 
ing sufficiently numerous to hold out the 
town as well as Alamo, they retreated into 
the latter. The Mexican artillery soon laid a 
art of the fort in ruins. Suil its defenders 
held out. After ei¢ht days fighting, during 
which the loss of the besiegers was tremend- 
ously severe, the Alamo was taken and not 2 
single Texan left alive. 

We thus, by these two cruel blows, lost 
two thirds of our army, and little more than 
seven hundred men remained to resist the nu- 
merous legions of our victorious foe. T 
nrospect before us was one well calculated to 
daunt the stoutest heart. 

he Mexiean general, Santa Anna, moved 
his army forward in two divisions, one 
stretched alone the const towards Velasco; 
the other advancing towards San Felipe de 
Austin. He himself, with a small force, 
marched in the centre. At Fort Bend, twen- 


’ 
ne 


‘ty miles below San Felipe, he crossed the 


Brazos, and shortly afierward established 
imself with about fifteen hundred men, in 
h if h about { | 
an intrenched camp. Our army under com- 
mand of General Houston, had retreated to 
Harrisburg, to which place the congress had 
retreated. 
It was on the night of the twentieth of 
» 
April, our whole disposable force, some seven 
hundred men, bivouacking in and abort an 


nan 


ie - ‘ > las - - 
lasted two days, and only two men out of| island of sycamores. It wasa cloudy, storm 


five hundred escaped with their lives. 


Before news of this misfortune reached us, | 
orders had been sent to Fanning to evacuate | 
the fort and join us with six pieces of artil-| 


! 


lery. He received the order and proceeded 
toexecute it. But what might have been 
practicable for eight hundred and sixty men, 
was impossible for three hundred and sixty. 

Nevertheless, Fanning began his march 
through the prairie. His little band was im- 
mediately surrounded by the enemy. After 
a gallant defence, which lasted twelve hours, 
taey succeeded in reaching the island, but 
scarcely had they established themselves 
there when they found their ammunition was 
expended. There was nothing left for them 
but to accept the terms offered by the Mexi- 
cans, who pledged themselves that if they 
laid down their arms, they would be permit- 
ted to return to their homes. But they were 
no sooner piled, than the Texans found them- 
selves charged by the treacherous fos. who 
bulehered them without mefey. Only an 
advanced post of three men snecceted in 
’seapine. 


levening 





er: a hich wind was blowing, and the 
branches of the trees groaned and creaked 
abore our heads. The weather harmonized 
well enough with our feelings, which were 
sad and desponding when we thought of the 
desperate state of our cause. We (the of- 
ficers) were sitting in a circle round the pen- 
eral and Alcade, both of whom appeared un- 
easy and anxious. More than once they got 
up and walled backward and forward, scem- 
ingly impatient, and as if they were wa'tine 
for or expected something. There was n 
deep silence throughout the whole bivouac ; 
some were sleeping and those who watched 


re? 


were in no humor for idle chat. 

“« Who goes there?” suddenly shouted one 
of the sentries. The answer we did not hear, 
buf it was apparently satisfactory, for there 
was no further challenge, and in a few sec- 


onds afterward an orderly came up and 


' whispered something in the ear of the Atcade. 


The latter hurried away and presently re- 
turned, spoke a few words to the generaland 
then to us officers. In an instant we were 
itmon our fect. In less than ten minutes 
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the bivouac was broken up, and our little ar | 


my on their march. All our people were 
well mounted, and armed with bowie knive®. 
We had six field pieces, but we took only 
four, harnessed with twice the usual number 
of horses. We marched at a rapid trot the 
whole night, led by a tall gaunt figure of a 
man who acted as our guide and kept some 
distance in front. I more than once asked 
the Alcade who this was. “ You will know 
by-and-by,” was his answer. 


Before day break we had ridden five-and- 


twenty miles, had been compelled to aban- 
don two more of our guns. As yet, no one 
knew the object of this forced march. 
general commanded a halt and ordered the 
men to refresh and strengthen themselves 
by food ana drink. While they were doing 
this, he assembled the officers around him 
and the meaning of the night march was ex- 
plained to us. The camp in which the Mex- 
ican president and the general-in-chief had 
intrenched himself was within a mile of us; 
General Parze, with two thousand men, was 
twenty miles further to the rear, General 
Filasola, with one thousand, eighteen miles 
lower down on the Brazos; Viesca, with 
fifteen hundred, twenty miles higher up. 
One bold and decided blow, and Texas might 

etbe free. ‘There was not a moment to 
oe nor was one lost. The general addres- 
sed the men,— 

“Friends! Brothers! Citizens! Gen. 
Santa Anna is within one mile of us with fif- 
teen hundred men. ‘The hour that is to de- 
cide Texan liberty is now arrived. What 
say you? Do we attack?” 

“ We do!” exclaimed the men with one 
voice, cheerfully and decidedly. 

In the most perfect stillness we arrived 
within two hundred paces of the enemy’s 
camp. The reveille of thé sleeping Mexi- 
cans was the discharge of our two field pieces, 
loaded with canister. Rushing to within 
twenty-five paces of the intrenchment, we 
gave them a deadly volley from our rifles, 
then throwing away the latter, bounded up 
the breast-works, a pistol in each hand. 
The Mexicans, scared and stupified by this 
sudden attack, were running about in the wild- 
est confusion, seeking their arms, and not 
knowing which way to turn. After firing 
our pistols, we threw them away as we had 
our rifles, and drawing our bowie knives, fell 
with a shout upon the masses of the terrified 
foe. It was more like the boarding of a ship 
than any land fight I had ever seen or im- 


agined. 





The | 


My station was on the right of the 
where the breastwork, ending in a redo, 
‘was steep and high. I made two attempts t, 
climb up, but both times slipped back. Qy 
‘the third trial, 1 nearly gained the summ); 
but was again slipping down, when a hand 
seized me by the collar and pulled me y) 
the bank. In the darkness and confusion, | 
‘was not able to distinguish the face of the 
man who rendered me this assistance. | 
‘only saw the glitter of a bayonet which 4 
| Mexican thrust into his shoulder, at the very 
moment he was helping me up. He neither 
flinched nor let go his hold of me till I was 
‘fairly on my feet ; then, turning slowly round, 
he leveled a pistol at the soldier who at that 
‘very mosiien t was struck down by the Al. 
cade.” 

| No thanks to ye, squire!” exclaimed the 
/'maning tt made me start even at 
that m@@ent ofexcitement and bustle. | 
‘looked speaker, but could only see 
'his back, had already plunged into the 
| thickest of the fight, and was engaged with 
ia party of Mexicans who defended them. 
selves desperately. He fought like a man 
more anxious to be killed than to kill, striking 
furiously right and left, but never guardinga 
blow, though the Alcade, who was by his 
side, warded off several which were aimed at 
him. 

By this time my men had scrambled up 
after me. I looked round to see where our 
‘help was most wanted, and was about to 
‘lead them forward, when I heard the voice 
lof the Alcade. 

« Are you badly hurt, Bob? said he in an 
anxious tone. 

I glanced at the spot whence the voice 
came. There lay Bob Rock, covered with 
blood, and apparently insensible. ‘The Al- 
cade was supporting his head on his arm. 
Before I had time to give a second look | 
was hurried forward with the rest, toward 
the centre of the camp, where the fight was 
the hottest. 

About five hundred men, the pick of the 
Mexican army, had collected round a knot 
of staff officers, and were making a most gal- 
lant defence. General Houston had attack- 
ed them with three hundred of our people, 
‘but had not been able to break their ranks. 
His charge, however, had shaken them a Iit- 
tle, and before they had time to recover from 
it, | came up. Giving a wild hurrah, my 
men fired their pistols, hurled them at their 
enemies’ heads, and then springing over the 
carcasses of the fallen, dashed like a thunder- 
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holt into the broken ranks of the Mexi-|holy book says:—There is more joy over one 
cans. . ‘sinner that repenteth than over ninety and 
A frightful butchery ensued. Our men,)/nine just men. Be of good cheer, Bob! the 
who were for the most and at most times, Almighty will surely be merciful to you.” 
yeaceable and humane in disposition, seem-, ‘Thank ye, squire,” gasped Bob, “you are 
ed converted into perfect fiends. Whole ranks\a true friend, a friend in life and death. Well, 
of the enemy fell under their knives. Some!it’s come at last,” said he, while a resigned 
idea may be formed of the horrible slaughter, and happy smile stole over his features. “I’ve 
from the fact that the fight, from beginning prayed for it long enough. Thank God it 
to end, did not last above ten minutes, and in has come at last!” 
that time nearly eight hundred Mexicans} He gazed up at the Alcade with a kindly 
were shotorcutdown. ‘No quarter!” wasexpression of countenance. There was a 
the cry of the infuriated assailants ; ““ Remem-'slight shuddering movement of his whole 
ber Alamo! Remember Goliad t Think of frame, Bob was dead. 
Fanning! Ward!” The Mexicans thretv! The Aleade remained kneeling for a short 
themselves on their knees, imploring mercy. time by the side of the corpse his lips moving 
«Misericordia! Cuartel, por elamor de dois!” in prayer. At last he rose to his feet. 
shrieked they in heart-rending tones ; but) ‘God desireth not the death of a sinner, 
their supplications were not listened to, and|but rather that he may return from his wick- 
every man of them would inevitably havejedness and live,” said he in a low and sol- 
been butchered, had not General Houstonjemn tone. “ I had these words in my thoughts 
and the other officers dashed in between the/four years ago, when I cut him down from the 
victors and the vanquished, and with the/branch of the Patriarch.” 
greatest difficulty, and by threats of cutting| “Four years ago,” cried I. “Then you 
down our own men if they did not desist, put/cut him down, and were in time to save him! 
an end to this scene of bloodshed, and saved Was it him who yesterday brought us news 
the Texan character frow the stain of unman-jof the vicinity of the foe?” 
ly cruelty. “Tt was much more than that he has done,” 
~ When all was over, I hurried back to the!replied the Alcade no longer trying to conceal 
place where I had left the Alcade with Bob ;|the tears that fell from his eyes. “ For four 
the latter lay, bleeding from six wounds, only} years he has dragged on his wretched exis- 
a few paces from the spot where he had help-|tence weary of the world and despised of all 
ed me up the breastwork. The bodies of men. For four years he has served, lived, 
two dead Mexicans served him for a pillow.|fought and spied for us, without honor, re- 
The Aleade was kneeling down by his side,| ward, hope or consolation—withount a single 
gazing sadly and earnestly into the face ofjhour of tranquility, or a wish for aught ex- 
the dying man. cept death. All this to serve Texas and his 
Poor Bob was dying; but it was no longer|countrymen. Who shall say this man was 
the death of the despairing murderer. Thej|not a true patriot? God will surely be mer- 
expression of his features was calm and com-|ciful to his soul,” said the Aleade, after a 
posed, and his eyes were raised to heaven|pause. 
with a look of hope and supplication. “Ttrust he will,” answered I, deeply af- 
I stooped down and asked him how he felt! fected. 
himself, but he made no answerandevident-| We were interrupted at this moment by a 
ly did not recollect me. After a minute orjmessenger from Gen. Houston, to whom we 
two he said : immediately hastened. All was uproar and 
“ How goes it with the fight?” he asked|confusion. Santa Anna could not be found 
ina broken voice. among the prisoners. 
“We have conquered, Bob. The enemy| This was a terrible disappointment, for the 
killed and taken. Nota man escaped.” — |capture of the Mexican President had been 
He here paused a little, and then spoke|our principal object, and the victory we had 
again: gained was comparitively unimportant if he 
“Have I done my duty! May I hope tojescaped. Indeed the hope of putting an end 
be forgiven?” to the war by his capture, had more than any 
The Alcade answered him in an agitated|thing encouraged and stimulated us to the 
voice : - lunequal conflict. 
“He who forgave the sinner on the cross,) The moment was a very critical one. A- 





will doubtless be merciful to you, Bob. His!mong our men were some thirty or forty most 
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desperate characters who began handling|Antonia de Bexar, and other places in the 
their knives and casting looks on the prison-|direction of the Mexican frontier. ‘These or. 
ers, the meaning of which was impossible to ders, valueless as emanating from a prisone; 
mistake. Selecting some of our trustiest/most of the generals were cowardly or weak 
men, we stationed them as guard over the enough to obey, an obedience for which they 
captives, and thus assured of the safety of the| were afterwards brought to trial by the Mex. 
latter, began questioning them as to what had ican Congress. In a few days two-thirds of 
become of their General. Texas was im our possession. 

They had none of them seen Santa Anna; The news of these successes broucl:: 
since the commencement of the fight, and it!crowds of volunteers to our standard. |), 
was clear that he must have made his escape|three weeks we had an army of several 
while we were getting over the breast works.|thousand men, with which we advanced 
He could not now be very far off, and we atlagainst the Mexicans. There was no more 
once took measures to findhim. A hundred fighting, however, for our antagonists had 
men were sent off with the prisoners to Har-|had enough, and allowed themselves to be 
risburg, and a hundred others, capitally moun- ‘driven from one position to another, till, in a 
ted on horses found in the Mexican camp, month’s time, there was not one left in the 
started to scour the country in search of the ‘country. 
fugitive chief. I accompanied the latter de-| The struggle was over, and Texas was 
tachment. |EREE. 

We had been twelve hours in the saddle| ———————— 
and had began to despair of finding the game | 








we were in quest of, and were thinking of ftloral Cates. 
abandoning the chase, when at a distance of, easel 
about seven miles from the camp, one of our! THE AUCTION. 
most experienced hunters discovered the A FACT. 


print of a smal] and delicate boot upon some ; ' 
: 7 ae o supe sie 7. o a se 
ing its trail, itatlast led us to a man sunk tled fearfully, and hailstones, whose size 
up to his waist in the swamp, and so cover-|‘hreatened to demolish the windows, rattled 

: 4 I, ‘ ¢ ciate = sf - 
ed with mud and filth as to be quite unrecog- against them with a pertinacity as if to ‘rE 
nizable. We drew him from his hiding|their strength. In the parlor of a fine old- 
place, half dead with cold and terror, and fashioned house, beside rather a comfortless 
having washed the dirt from his face we fire, on such a night, were seated the pesnily 
found him to be aman of about forty years|of Mr. Sunderland, consisting of himscli, 
of age, with blue eyes, of amild and crafty | Wile, daughter, and faithful maid servant. A 
expression; a narrow high forehead; long) heavy gloom, more of sorrow than anger, res- 


é . . . | WwW Pe ta rc } } f 
thin nose, rather fleshy atthe tip, projecting ted on each brow, not even excepting that o! 


upperly, and long chin. These features the maid servant alluded to, from whose uk 
tallied too exactly with the description we ger glances, ever and anon cast toward the 
had had of the Mexican President, for us to|family group, a close observer would have 
doubt that our prisoner was Santa Anna him- noticed the deep interest she took in the cause 
self. of their grief. | 
The only thing that tended to shake this, The picture was a melancholy one, for Vite 
conviction, was the extraordinary paltroonry|\ue 10 distress has no light shade to relieve ; 
of our new captive, He threw himself on his/all around it is dark and sombre. The sen- 
knees and begged us, inthe name of God and|sitive artist would have thrown aside his 


all the saints to spare his life. Our reiterated!pencil if the subject had been presented to 


assurances and promises were insufficent to|his view, as we have described it, and his 


convince him of being in perfect safety, or toheart would have received an impression, 
induce him to adept a demeanor more consis-| which could not have been transferred to can- 
tent with his dignity and station. jvass. be 
The events which succeeded this fortunate} “To-morrow, observed Mr. Sunderland, is 
capture, are too well known to require more the anniversary of the melancholy death ot 
than a brief recapitulation. The same even-/our dear Henry—to-morrow will be ten years 
ing a truce was agreed upon between Hous- since the vessel in which he sailed, was lost, 
ton and Santa Anna, the latter sending orders and all on board perished—all, all. 
jo his different generals to retire from San, “Alas,” exclaimed the wife as the tears 
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.yarsed their way down her cheeks, “to-mor- 
row will be a melancholy day.” 
“Jndeed it will, for to-morrow this house, 


which belonged to my father; the furniture | 


which time has made, as it were, part of our- 
elves, and associated with many a_ pleasing 
eyent in our lives,is to be sold—torn from 
us by the unrelenting hands of creditors ; but 
‘hank heaven, misfortune, not crime, has re- 
juced us to this stage of poverty.” 

«Will they sell every thing, Pa—can we 
secure nothing ?” asked the daughter. 

“No, my child, unless with what little 
money a friend has generously loaned me, | 
can secure a few articles. Ellen, my dear, 
uke your pencil and put them down, first the 
sideboard, two beds, chairs and kitchen things. 
The sideboard it is true, will be to us nowa 
superfluous piece of furniture, but it belonged 
omy mother, and I cannot, will not, part 
with it. 

“Bat my piano, Pa !—must it go?” 

The wife sighed ! the father cast his eyes 
towards the flickering fire, and the daughter 
was silent. The fate of the Piano was de- 
cided upon. A melancholy pause in the 
conversation plainly told how severe was 
ihe alternative—for the law never studies 
the feelings of its victims when exacting the | 
penalty of a bond. 

“Go Mary,” said Mr. Sunderland, addres- | 
sing the servant, “go and request the Sher- 





i's officer who is watching the property, to 
walk into the parlor, he is only doing his du- 
ty—no doubt it is as painful to him as it is | 
distressing tous. Let him have aseuat at 
our fire, and aglass of wine, it isa severe! 
night.” 
“It is indeed a fearful night,” observed 
Mrs. Sunderland, “and we have behaved 
rude to this man.” | 
“Mother, I made a fire in the room where | 
be—but————"" | 
“Speak out child—it was with the last} 
SUCK.” j 
“Father, it was | 
Mary returned with the officer, a polite | 
gentlemanly man, for such should be the cha: 
racter of men who have to perform a part in| 


9 





ly poignant and distressing. Thus the 
evening passed heavily and cheerlessly 
away. 

On the morning of the contemplated sale 
there was to be seen a crowd of people flock- 
ing to the house of Mr. Sunderland. Some 
out of sheer heartless cruelty friends of the 
family, who came with mockery on their 
lips—and empty purses. Others with an in- 
tent to purchase, but not one among the 
crowd showed the least desire to aid, assist, 
or’sympathize with the distress of the fami- 
ly. This is the world; we laugh at the 
misfortunes of our fellow creatures, and even 
mock their distresses, by witnessing in si- 
lence their sufferings. The auctioneer was 
now making his arrangements by flourishing 
his hammer, rolling his eyes and using his 
tongue. The motley crew gathered around 
him. ‘The house was put up first, it was ac- 
curately described—free from all incumber- 
ances, and subject to but very small ground 
rent. It was started at five thousand dol- 
lars. There were several bidders, all of whom 
seemed anxious to purchase it. 

Seven thousand five hundred dollars was 
at last bid, upon which he dwelt for a mo- 
ment. Mr. Sunderland compressed his lips 
together, and muttered to himself, “ it cost 
my father fifteen thousand.” “Seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, going—once— 
twice,—three times, for the last time going 
—‘eight thousand’—thank you sir—going at 
eight thousand, once—eight thousand, twice 


—eight thousand three times—going, gone— 


what name? “Clifford,” was the response, 
and all eyes rested ona tall looking man, who 
had remained silent during the rapid bid- 
ding of the speculator—and who, as the 
whisper went round, was a total stranger. 

“It is gone,” whispered Mr. Sunderland to 
his wife, as he pressed her hand in silent 
grief, “we have no home now.” 

“Now gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, we 
will sell this sideboard, in regard to which 
I am requested by the creditor to say, that itis 
an old family piece, and it is the wish of the 
owner to retain itif possible. 1 merely men- 
tion it, as it is known to you under what pe- 


se drama of life, unlike that of the inquisi- | culiar circumstances the things are sold.” 


ors Of old, whose province it was to torture’ 
y the rack, with this difference, however, 
telts was a physical torture—ours a mental 
‘ue, administered. with all the nicety and 
cision of legal justice? The officer po- | 
ely accepted the invitation—tasted the wine, | 


nA . . . 
°s endeavored to cheer his victims, by enu- 


nerating many cases of similar kind, equal- 


»! 


This had the desired effect—no one seem- 
ed willing to bid against the unfortunate 
man, who started it at ten dollars, Twenty 
was bid by Clifford ; twenty five by Mr. 
Sunderland ; fifty from Mr. Clifford silenced 
the anxious parents, and the family piece of 
furniture was knocked down to the new pos- 
sessor of the house. A gentleman who stood 
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by remarkedthat the act was a cold, heartless 
one. “Was it,” sarcastically asked Mr. Ciif- 
ford, “then, sir, why did you not buy it for 
him ?” 

Me. Sunderland was much affected with 
this little incident. “He little knows how 
much he has lacerated this heart. But I 
will purchase the piano for my child.” He 
stepped up to Mr. Clifford, and told him the 


desire he had to purchase the piano for his' 


daughter, and he hoped he would not bid 
against him. 


“Sir,” said the stranger, “as much as I re-| 


spect your feelings and the sympathy of this 
good ‘company, I cannot, nay, will not alter 
the determination made when I first entered 
this house.” 

“And pray, sir, what may that be 2?” 

“To purchase every thing in it, and by 
heaven I'll do it though I pay double price.” 

“Strange,” muttered Mr. Sunderland, as 
he found his family in another part of the 
room. 

The stranger fulfilled his promise, and 


actually bought every thing, from the house | 


itself, down to the very axe in the cellar ! 
After the sale was over, and the company 


had retired, Mr. Clifford requested the auc-| 


tioneer to walk with him into an adjoining 
room. After the lapse of a few moments 
they both returned to the parlor, where the 
family still remained. The auctioneer look- 
ed around, gave a knowing smile, wished 
them all a good day, and ashe left the room, 
was heard to say—*“I never heard of such a 
thing ; a perfect romance, ha! ha! ha!! 

“You are now,” observed Mr. Sunderland 
to Mr. Clifford, “the owner of this house and 
furniture—they were once mine—let that 
pass.” 

“Tam sir, for the time being, your land- 
lord.” 

“T understand you sir, but will not long re- 
main your tenant; I was going to observe, 
however, that there are two or three articles 
which [ am anxious to purchase—that side- 
board for instance, isa family relic ; I will 
give you the fifty dollars, the price you paid, 
and I feel assured, under the circumstdnces, 
you will not refuse"me this favor.” 

“T cannot take it, sir.” 

“Obdurate—ungrateful man.” 

“Will you not Jet Pa buy my piano,” hum- 
bly asked Hellen, “he will give you the price 
at which it was sold.” 

“It is painful to me, young lady, to refuse 
even this—I will sell nothing—not even the 
wood-saw in the cellar.” 


“Then, Mr. Clifford,” exclaimed Mr. S,,. 
derland, “we have no further business her.. 
come my dear—Ellen, get your bonnet— 
that’s your band box—let us quit this house. 
we are not even free from insult. Where j. 
Mary ?” 

“IT am here sir—the key of my trunk js |o,, 
and I am fastening it with a rope.” 

“Stop, my girl ; but methinks I purchase) 
that trunk ! coolly observed the stranger. 

“Mr. Clifford, I am not so old, but wha: ] 
can resent an insult—nay, will, if you carry 
this arrogant, and to me strange conduct, 
much further ; that poor girl has been to i 
and mine the best, and I may say the oldes; 
friend ; she has remained with us in poverty, 
assisted us in our distresses, not only wit) 


base distinctions of poverty, that exists ing 
state of blasted wealth. Here, here, with 
‘nothing but what we have upon our backs— 
the master and servant are equal. She i; 
part of my family, and I wil protect her from 
silt. That trunk is hers, and who dar 
take it from her? Not you sir !” 

Mr. Clifford at that moment cast his eyes 
upon Mary, who at that moment arose from 
the floor; for a moment they gazed on each 
other insilence. “And she, you say, has been 
to you a friend.” 

“Indeed she has a kind and noble one.” 

“Mr. Sunderland, stay one momont ; my 


madame; permit me Miss, to have a chair; 
Mr. Sunderland, will you be seated! | 
have yet something more to say. Whe» 
you requested me to yield up the wish I had 
to purchase this sideboard, I told you the! 
it was my determination to buy it, and I tell 
you now I will not sell it.’” Py 
“This, Mr. Clifford, needs no repetition. 
“Aye but it does, and when that young | 
dy made the same request for her piano, 1; 
‘answer was the same. Stop, sir, hear m 
out ; no man would act so without a motive: 
no one, particularly a stranger, would cour! 
the displeasure of a crowded room, and bea! 
up against the frowns of many, without an 
object. Now I had an object—and that was 
—hbe seated sir—Madame your attention— 
that object was, to buy this house and fur 
ture, for the sole purpose of restoring them 
you and yours again !” 
“Sir is this not a cruel jest ?” . 
“Is it possible, exclaimed the mother ané 
daughter. 





Amazement took possession of Mary, and 


her purse, but her hands; she is to me not | 
las a servant, but one of my family—no such 





good girl, put down that trunk, take a seat, 
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wor trank fell to the floor with a crash, cau- 
og her small stock of clothing to roll out, 
which she eagerly gathered up and thrust 
tack, without any regard to the manner in 
which it was done. 

«The auctioneer,” continued Mr. Clifford, 
chas my instructions to have the matter ar- 
-«nged by the morrow. 
vou are at home Mr. Sunderland ; you are 
‘, your own house—and | the intruder.” 

‘Intruder, sir? Oh, say not that—I will 
not tell you what a relief this knowledge is to 
me, but I am yet to know how I am to repay 
-ou for all this—and what could have indu- 
ed you, a total stranger, thus to step for- 
ard. Ah!a thought strikes me—gracious 
heaven ! Can it be ? look on me, Mr. Clifford 

nay, start not.” The stranger actually 
scoiled from the glance of Sunderland’s 
pve. “Look on me, sir, has that girl—that 
anocent girl, who stands trembling there, any 
interest in this generous act of yours? speak, 
ir, and let us know at once, that I may spurn 
our offer and resent this insult.” 

«] will not deny, sir, but she has.” 

“My, Father, dear Father! I never before 
iw the gentleman’s face.” 

“Say not so Miss-——” ° 

“Sir—I—I indeed father,I , 

“Remember ten years back; call to mind 

light haired boy, whom you called ———” 

“Brother !” 

“Gracious heaven ; Henry my boy! ” 

“Is here; [am your long lost son! !” 

* * * * * * 

Need we add more ? Our readers can read- 
ly imagine that a more cheerful fire blazed 
pon the hearth, and that Mary, the servant, 
‘as not forgotton in the general joy which 
revailed on the occasion. 














Hloral Sketciyes. 





Fatse Corors.—It is an indisputable truth, 
at there is a great deal of deception prac- 
ced by the sexes towards each other, before 
Marriage, for as address is considered as | 
stiflable in love as stratagem in war— 
ta beau or a belle, who are desirous of | 
‘anging their condition, will always en- 
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pression. His whole appearance and behav- 
ior are assumed—he wears a mask, and his 
features are illumined with smiles. Gallant- 
ry, good-humor and courtesy, as welf as a 


kind, affectionate heart, appear to be conspic- 
‘uous traits in his character—and perhaps, 


thanks to modern improvements, he is ap- 


In the mean time | parently youthful and good-looking. But 


when his object is accomplished, deception is 
no longer necessary—and he shows his true 
colors. He is, perhaps, no longer an adonis 
in his appearance, or a Bean Brummell in 
his manners, but exhibits an unhappy dispo- 
sition, querulous, ill-tempered and tyrannical 
—and is perhaps broken down with the in- 
firmities of age or dissipation. 

It is also a melancholy fact, that women 
sometimes humbug the men. They appear 
mild as 2 day in summer, and gentle as the 
softest zephyr—lovely as a Moslem’s Houri, 
and pure as the fabled Peri; all is artless- 
ness, simplicity, perfection. The enraptured 
youth, as he gazes upon the countenance of 
his fair, promises himself many years of en- 
viable happiness. But when his angel is 
fairly caught, and the indissoluble knot is 
firmly tied, he may find, too /ate, that decep- 
tion has been practiced—that he has been 


an angel, he has voluntarily taken as the 
partner of his joys and his sorrows, a being 
of very different description. 

If men and women would not take so much 
pains to humbug each other and themselves 
before marriage—or would continue the sys- 
tem of deception after marriage, there would 
be less unhappiness in the married state. 





Prive AND Poverry.—-There are hun- 
dreds of families that have no small income, 
and yet are poor—and will remain so for 
life, unless they turn over a new leaf and 
live as they ought. The members of such 
families are proud and extravagant, and ex- 
pend a large amount to keep up appearan- 
ces, and continue in the ranks of fashion. 
We can point to many such people, who 
might now be in independent circumstances, 
were it not for their prid&® The children in 
such families are furnished with every thing 
to gratify their folly, as if the outward ap- 





‘vor to appear as captivating and killing 
possible. They will exhibit graces and| 
‘arms which nature has denied them—and | 
*ct sentiments, and exhibit dispositions | 
dich are foreign to their characters. The. 


tn in love sacrifices every thing, even truth | 


elf, to his desire of making a favorable im- 


pearances were a sure guarantee of their 
respectability and future success. If there is 
anything we despise it is the union of pride 
and poverty—the keeping up of appearances 
to the sacrifice of comfort and health. The 


money that has been expended by such per- - 


sons for the last two or three years, if taken 
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egregiously humbugged, and that instead of 
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proper care of, would now place them in| Tue ‘OLtpest INHABITANT.’—The Pica, .,, 
comfortable circumstances, if not be sufficient! has found out who that much talked of indiy;c,, 
to purchase dwllings to shelter them in the’ the ‘oldest inhabitant,’ is. An elderly chap, spo), 
decline of life. ‘ing of his great knowledge of the western coy), 
the other day, said that he had known the Missi«,. 
LameNTABLE.—A young planter in the | pj ever since it was a small creek!’ He's the, 
upper part of the State, lately married to a| eee “ 
beautiful and highly intellectual lady, after} <«* You may talk of the bonds of affection, , 
the honey moon had passed, was pained to ties of fellowship, and al that,’? says Kraniz, « \, 
observe that his young bride looked thought-|{ know of no stronger attachment than that whic) , 
ful at times, and appeared to suffer much | sheriff entertains for a poor debtor who can't f» 
fromennui! Thinking this might be caused yp.* | 
by the absence of female companions, he 
induced several young ladies, relatives, to| Oregon has now an American population of 
make their house their home, in hopes there- wards of two thousand. They are already provije 
by to render her happy. This argument had! with schools and churches, and have sent money 4 
not the desired effect. His beloved, though|New York for a printing press and steam engine. 
apparently joyous and cheerful while con- -- 
versing with him, as soon as the conversa-| When you see vice daily adorned in satin, learn 
tion lagged, relapsed into the melancholy respect the shabbiness of the beggar ; remen. ber 
mood. Surprised at this, he fell to ponder-! that honesty and virtue are oftener clothed in ts 
ing the cause; and after a lengthy reflection,’ than in fine linen. 
he came to the conclusion of sending to New) . —_ 
York City for a piano, to be forwarded by| The N. O. Picayune seconds the suggestion thy 
the first ship bound for Natchez, Vicksburgh,|ladies wear boots—good, thick, substantia!, bs 
or the Grand Gulf. Well, the musical com-| neatly made—as the best safeguard against colds 
panion at length arrived—and a splendid one pronchitis, consumption, &c. 
it was—of beautiful mahogany, ornamented| 000k ela a 
and polished, to the value of a hundred dol-, #-# A man came toa printing office to beg : 
Jar bill. And then it discoursed such ravish-| paper, ‘‘ because,”’ saidhe, ‘* we like to read | 
ing melody, as the snowy fingers of the| newspapers very much, but our neighbors don’ 
young bride pressed the keys! The young) take none !” : 
planter was in raptures ' and congratulated | i> Of sixty thousands members belonging to the 
ig having procured the indentical Bue himself! .overal Baptist Churches in Georgia, 45,000 are js 
thing needful to his angel’s complete felicity.| -g of lelor : 
Poor man! he paid but .a poor compliment! 
to the amiable partner’s, intellect, if he) ‘pys¢e.—* Whattime is it, Tim?’ « Just tins: 
thought she could contentedly pass her leis-| yay that little account you owe mo for the pups 
ure hours in s.ramming over a piano forte! i. On, indeed, I didn’t thinkt it was half 60 lat.’ 
He was mistaken. Though “ music hath! niowe 
charms,” like love, it is not the only desider-| John Quincy Adams Russell, of Cambridge, Mow 
atum in the world—for a while it pleases the/as got to pay $1,800 for telling wrong stone 
ear and touches the heart, but ministers not,2bout a young lady. 
to the mind! The lady seldom courted) A New York paper states that TALL Indies ® 
Apollo, and her husband had the mortifica-| variably prefer short men. This is a mista 
tion of feeling that he had not yet made his)for they hardly ever object to Hy-men. 
domicil a paradise to “ her he adored.” —He| ‘ : | 
at last, to solve the riddie of her discontent,, Whoever slanders me in secret, fears me; whoe 
asked her if she dig not at times regret hay-,&t Praises me to my face, despises me.—Chiv 
ing entered the marriage state! ‘Oh, no,| een 
- eed,” she replied ; with Steat.earnestness’ ‘The first ingredient in conversation is truth, 
never for a moment, have I been other next is good sense, the third is good humor, and 
than your happy wife, but SOM C= hast is wit, 
time s——— 
“ Well, sometimes what, dearest ?” Distrust all who love you extremely upon ‘7 
“Tf I must tell you, then—sometimes ] re- slight acquaintance, and without any visible reas® 
gret that you do not take the newspapers’! Men had rather be censured for want of ™™ 
Papa takes half a dozen !—Miss Paper, than for want of understanding. 
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1HAVE COME TO THE LAND. 


BY MRS. M. 8ST. LEON LOUD. 


| have come to the Jand where the flowers ever bleom, 
Where the orange and myrtle their fragrance are blending, 
Where the breath of the zephyr is fraught with perfume, 
And skres blue and cloudless above me are bending ; 
But far in the north 
, Lies the home of my birth, 
‘Tis the loveliest spot on the fece of the earth, 
And dearer its winter and storm clouds to me, 
Than the sofi summer Clime of this bright land can be. 


[ have come to the land of the palm tree and vine; 
And many a fount from its bosom is bursting, 
Shaded o’er by the ever green cedar and pine, 
But, oh! for the waters my spirit is thirsting, 
Which far in the north, 
In the home of my birth, 
From the rock-girdled sides of the mountain barst forth, 
And sweeter one draught of that waterto me, 
Than the purest of founts in this bright land can be. 


I have come to the land of the lake and the plain, 
Of wild everglade and of dark-flowing river; 
Rut Tsigh for the banks of that loved stream again, 
Above whose bright waters the light willows quiver; 
And far in the north, 
Tn the home of my birth, 
The wild torreot leaps from the precipice forth; 
Oh! dearer its foam and its thunder to me, 
Than the soft gliding streams of this bright land can be. 


have come to the land where the warrior hath trod, 
And on the red war-field won laurels of glory ; 
Where the blood of the slaughtered hath crimson’d the sod, 
And the deeds of the brave are recorded in story. 
But far in the north, 
In the home of my birth, 
Were legends of love by the pence-guided hearth; 
And dearer those tales of my childhood to me, 
Than the wildest romance of this bright Jand can be. 


Lhave come to the land where the stranger 1s met 
Ry eves that beam kindly, and hearts warmly beating ; 
But the friends of my youth I can never forget; 
J would hear their toved voices the absent one greeting, 
Once more to the north, 
To the home of my birth, 
Where our hearta were united in sorrow and mirth; 
And dearer that home and its memories to me, 
Than aught in this sunny and bright land can be. 


Columbus, East Florida. 








Moral Bketehes. 
WEALTH. 


BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 

Far be it from us, to censure a proper spirit 
of industry in the acquirement of wealth ; but 
tomake its pursuit the ne plus ultra of all 
human good, and action, is censurable, if not 
laughable. The desire of possession is but 
one of the many inherent faculties of our na- 
‘ure ; and to sacrifice all others, and to make 
this one, the omnipotent and chief aim of our 
existence, is anything but wise. To forget 
duty—to throw aside knowledge and reason— 
for the desire of possessing 
3—6 
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‘‘A dust dug from the bowels of the earth, 
Which, being cast into the fire, came out 

A shining thing, which fools admired and called 
A god; and in devout and humble plight 

Before it kneeled, the greater to the less, 

And on its altar sacrificed ease, peace, 

Truth, faith, integrity; good conscience, friends, 
Love, charity, benevolence, and all - 

The sweet and tender sympathies of life,’” 


is worse than folly—it is crime. 

The desire of wealth, is praiseworthy, when 
we make it the ministering agent, not the ob- 
lyect of life. Thus far it is for the promotion 
'of morality ; but to make its accumulation the 
| only object of pursuit, degrades and enervates 
the finer and purer susceptibilities of our na- 
tures. ‘Love, faith, friendship and integri- 
ty,” all are sacrificed to this inanimate idol 
of our adoration, and we become basely wed- 
ded to but a “ shining thing.” : 

And wherefore this? do our hearts beat 
with a warmer thrill ? has it added to our in- 
tellectual power ? has it raised us in the scale 
of intelligent creation? If not; why boast of 
its possession ? if we are neither better, wiser, 
nor more pure in thought, or upright in ac- 
tion, wherefore claim superiority from a con- 
tingent circumstance, which, perchance, may 
be a herd of cattle, a drove of mules; or what 
is worse, a parcel of little, bright, yellow toys, 
of which-a child would soon weary. 

That principle, or philosophy, which teach- 
es that possession adJs to respectability, is 
erroneous in theory, and ridiculous in appli- 
cation. 

If the possession is the merit, the respect 
is due that, not the possessor. If more cour- 
tesy is due a man because he owns a flock of 
sheep, or geese, or a herd of hogs; let our 
bows and obeisances be made to the source, 
which won our esteem and regard. “ Sin- 
cerity is the basis of every virtue ;” so has 
said some wise personage. With this motto 
for our actions; let our court be paid to the 
molasses tub, bales of cotton, cows, oxen, or, 
(according to Capt. Marryat,) the stuffed 
“ shot bags,” which have warmed our admira- 
tion. It is due ourselves, not to make a 
mockery of the respect which we tender our 
neighbor ; and if it is more to his tangible 
possessions, than to his intellectual and mor- 
al worth, in justice our beaver should be dof- 
fed to the texture of his coat, not the quality 
of his brains. And by the way of a side re- 
mark, how often this is the case! A man 
may be a dunce, or knave, but he wears su- 
perior cloth, and therefore is honorable, more 
honorable, or most honorable, according to 
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the tailor he employs. Wealth will make an 















































gentleman. We never contemplate this view 
of riches and honor, without recalling to 
mind Doct. Franklin’s illustration of 
principle. 


don, if we spoil it, in repeating it. 


state of Pennsylvania, (we believe,) it was 
contended that to entitle a man to the privi- 
lege of voting, he should possess property to 
some specified amount. In answering the 
arguments, the Doctor remarked that a man 
who-owned a jackass would be entitled to 
vote, while one who did not must be debar- 
red from the privilege; consequently, the 
right of franchiséship would belong to the 
jackass, not the man! How many there are, 
whose claims to respectability belong to their 
jackasses, instead of themselves ! 





DUTY OF THE PRIVATE CITIZEN. 


No man can exist, in a civilized communi- 
ty, entirely free from obligations to his fellow 
citizens, who may be situated around him. 
We have all rights to maintain, and conse- 
quently duties to perform. We haye all of 
us a modicum of intellect, a small share of 
information, on some subject or other, superior 
to that which may be enjoyed by our neigh- 
bors, whilst they, in their turn, may be blest 
ay with an equal amount of information on 
hie some other topic superior to our own. 
consequence is that ad may, in a greater or 
less degree, derive advantages from social in- 
tercourse,and that each has his separate duty 
to perform. 


It is certainly desirable that every individu- 
al should be enabled to understand truly the 
position which he occupies in society. It is 
not unfrequently that we discover instances 
where an individual, supposing himself en- 
tirely qualified for some high and responsi- 
ble station, but for which either his educa- 
tion, his circumstances or his inclination, 
have rendered him every way unfitted, has 
foolishly put himself forward as a candidate 
for its honors, only to experience the deepest 
mortification, disappointment, and possibly 
disgrace. There may too be other instances 
where an individual has unfortunately esti- 
mated himself at too low a rate, and conse- 
quently has never been able to render him- 
self half so useful in the world as he other- 
wise might have done. This latter error, 


honorable man—fashion, a most honorable 


the 
The anecdote is, without doubt, | 
familiar to our readers, and we beg their par- | 


In the formation of the constitution of the | 


The | 


gilts? Every one answers: On the most wor 


however, in this age of speculation and ¢y. | 
citement, when men are urged forward ye,, BB}{ 
often to the accomplishment of utter impos... Hef 
bilities, is one not very likely often to occu, JR su 

The duty which devolves on every citize 
is to inquire seriously of himself, what si. 
tion in life can he the most conveniently a: 
usefully fill, and what duty can he the mos 
successfully perform. Every thing depend 
lon a correct solution of this question. 4 
wrong determination may make him miser. 
ble for life, may destroy his usefulness, ay) 
render him an object of compassion and piy 

But whilst this duty devolves upon the 
citizen, the community are not entirely ey. 
empt from all responsibility in this matter 
They have offices to fill at their disposal: 
rewards of merit which they may very cou. 
veniently bestow on the most deserving ani 
the most worthy. The community too have 
rights, and it is essentially necessary that 
public servants should be selected to protec 
and guard those righis. The bestowmeni o: 
the suffrages of an intelligent, and virtuon: 
community on any individual, for any such 
public trust and station, should be regarded ; 
by him and his fellow citizens, as a gratily- 
ing mark of approbation and confidence. He 
and they should feel that whenever an ind: 
vidual has succeeded in deserving the publ: 
confidence and esteem, he has accomplishe: 
much; that he has not altogether lived | 
vain; nor should the despicable slaves | 
malice and envy seek to rob him of his har 


1e¢ 
the 
for 








‘earned reputation, as by doing it, they i 
| jure not only him, but the public generally. 


| They who have bestowed but little attev- 
tion upon this subject can have no difficulty 
in answering correctly the question: Us 
whom should the people bestow their suttra- 
ges for the numerous offices within their 
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thy ; on those who are the best qualified \ 
discharge the daties incumbent upon them. 
And where, we may ask, are those individu: 
als to be found? Are they to be found in th 
ranks of those who are the most c!amorovs 
for distinction, and who can rudely deman 
of the people a recognition of their claims !) 
popular favor and reward? Our knowledce 
of human nature must be limited, indeed, ' 
we do not know that modest merit is never 
vociferous in proclaiming itself-to the world. 
A sensitive mind instinctively shudders ® 
the idea of entering the arena of politica! 
strife and debate, for the purpose of seehins 
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or distinction and popular applause. 























































‘sand errors, of which he never dreamed. 
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| It is not the duty of any one, thus to do. _self-government—that they are incapable of 
\{ the public are disposed to encourage the | perceiving our merits without being told of 
efforts of these hangers on for their favor, and them. ‘The people are not the fools which 
supports, if the people love to be told, in hon- | this advice presumes them to be. Ifat the 
ed terms, of their intelligence and virtue, by | present time, they vote for demagogues and 
‘hose Who regard them as being svfficiently | office-seekers, they do so, knowing them to 
foolish to credit them for sincerity, whilst ut- | be such, and because they prefer their guid- 
ering such trash, they must reap the fruits) ance and dictation, to the counsels of the 
of such consummate folly. They who flatter,| wise and the prudent. Mortifying as must 








Iwill usually betray. ‘They who clatm loudly | be this conclusion, it is one to which we must 


or themselves superior confidence in the arrive, or otherwise allow that the people are 
people, and who the most confidently assert |as foolish and as ignorant as the demagogue 
that “ the voice of the people is the voice of | seems to believe them. Whenever the peo- 
God,” are men who actually hold the.intelli-' ple feel disposed to treat these demagogues 

| . . . 
cence of the people at a very cheap rate. as they deserve, the power is already in their 
No man ever attempted to flatter the people, hands, and they-will do so, without any dic- 
unless he supposed them to be a community | tation from us. Ii is our duty to yield to the 
of fools. If then the people are satisfied to en- | will of the majority in submission and in 
trust their interests in the hands of men|silence, well knowiog that whatever fate may 
whom they must /now to be corrupt and un-| betide our country it is by no act of ours that 
principled, unless we award to them as small | ruin has been brought upon us, and that “ if 
a share of intelligence as do the demagogues| Rome must fall, we are innocent.” 
themselves, it is notthe duty of the modest} It is granted to be the imperative duty o 
citizen to interfere. In our government, a}all to make themselves acquainted with the 
majority of the people must govern ; and if! science of government. Every citizen in our 
they are disposed to neglect the claims of} Republic has a vote to give in our State and 
modest merit, the possessor of merit has no| National elections. If he gives this vote, 
duty but submission. He cannot enter the | thoughtlessly or carelessly; if he has neglect- 
lists with his rude and coarse competitors,|ed to make himself acquainted thoroughly 
who will laugh at the modesty of his preten-| with all the interests that may be affected, 
sions, and unjustly accuse him of ten msert) nag - apt or rie by = — 
in which his vote may be given, he has cer. 
His whole soul, his whole nature revoits at} tainly incurred a fearful ete . responsi- 
the bare idea. bility. No citizen is so humble that he can 

be excused from the duty of studying the 
dut we are told that unless the man of merit | politics of his country. He should either do 
will consent to practice the arts of the dema-| this, or cease to vote. He should do this, or 
gogue, all offices of honor and profit will neces- | no.longer claim the proud title of an Ameri- 
sarily be filled by demagogues alone. We are can freeman. After having done this, he 
told our duty to our country demands that we | should not listen to the vapid declamation of 
lay aside our conscientious scruples, and our | the demagogue, nor suffer himself to be in- 
native modesty, and that with our own Voices, | fluenced by representations which he must 
wecall upon the people to rescue themselves| know to be false. He should never absent 
from danger by entrusting the powers of gov-| himself from the polls, whenever opportunity 
ernment in our haypds. In other words, we presents itself of discharging his duty, fear- 
should do evil that good maycome. It is | lessly and conscientiously. He should anx- 
not true, however, that either duty to our- iously make himself acquainted with the prin- 
selves or our country demands of us the ciples and the character of our public men,and 
adoption of any such course. Whenever the | never fail, on all suitable occasions, to ex- 
— rem for our services, they will call for press his opinions, “ perceeages favor or 
them. they have to do is to give us their | affection.” Let every citizen do this—and it 
suffrages, and they will do this, whenever | js a duty very easily performed by every one 
they feel disposed. Ifthe people are as in-|who desires to do it—and we should have 
telligent as they are represented to be, they | little to fear from the efforts of demagogues, 
little need our voices to acquaint them of our ‘and should have noreason to lament that 
merits. The moment we attempt to instruct | modest merit was ever neglected or disre- 
the people upon this topic, we proceed upon garded. 
the presumption that they are unfitted for’ 
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A CALL TO FANEUIL HALL. 


The Poem we copy below contains noble senti- 
ments, clothed in language that stirs the heart and 
arrouses the feelings. It was written by J. G. 
Wuirrier, the ‘Quaker Poet,’’ on reading the 
call by ‘‘A Massachusetts Freeman,’’ for’ meeting 
in Faneuil Hall of the citizens of Massachusetts, with- 


THE FAR WEST. 


Cuicaco, Itu., December 17, 1841 


Frienp Hitpretu:—I know not hoy 
can better interest you and your readers the, 
by giving some little accout of our West, 
country. ; 

The borders of all the rivers, and smalle; 


out distinction of party, opposed to the annexation of | water courses in Illinois, are densely covere; 


Texas and the aggression of South Carolina, and in 


favor of decisive action against Slavery. 


TO FANEUIL HALL. 


Men !—if manhood still ye claim, 
- If the Northern pulse can thrill, 
Roused by wrong, or stung by shame, 

Freely, atroaghy still, 
Let the sounds o traflic die ; 

Shut the mill gate—leave the stall— 
Flin the axe and hammer by, 

Throng to Faneuil Hall ! 


Wrongs, which freemen never brooked ; 
Dangers, grim and fierce as they ; 
Which like crouching lions looked, 
On your father’s way,— 
These your instant zeal demand, 
Shaking with their earthquake-call 
Every rood of pilgrim land— 
Ho to Faneuil Hall ! 


From your capes and sandy bars, 
From your mountain ridges cold, 
Through whose pines the westering stars 
Stoop their crowns of gold, 
Come, and with your footsteps wake, 
Echoes from that holy wall : 
Once again for freedom’s sake, 
Rock your fathers’ hall ! 


Up, and tread beneath your feet 
Every cord by party spun ; 

Let your hearts together beat 
As the heart of ¢ one ; 

Banks and tariffs, stocks and trade, 
Let them rise, or let them fall ! 
FREEDOM asks your common aid— 

Up, to Faneuil! Hall ! 


Up, and let each voice which speaks, 
Ring from thence to Southern plains, 
Sharply, as the blow which breaks, 
Prison-bolts and chains ! 
Speak as well becomes the free ; 
Dreaded more than steel or ball 
Shall your calmest utterance be, 
Heard from Faneuil Hall ! 


Have thev wronged us ?—Let us then 
Render back nor threats nor prayers ; 

Ijave they chained our free born men ?— 
Let Us UNCHAIN THEIRs ! 

Up !—your banners lead the van, 

lazoned, ‘‘Linerty FOR ALY !”’ 
Finish what your sires began— 
Up, to Faneuil Hall ! 





with wood for a greater or less distance ; ap; 
there are also very extensive tracts of uplay 
'in the State, covered with a heavy ero wthed 
| wood ; all of which is included in “the a 
‘eral appellation of timber-lands. 


These forests present some of the mo: 

magnificent specimens of the oak, sycamor. 
|and many other species of trees, that are to 
| be found in the United States, and perhaps 
in the world. White-oak trees sixteen fev: 
in circumference at the hight of five feet from 
| the ground, have come in my observation, and 
‘J have been informed of others that wep 
| much larger. Indeed nothing is more cow. 
| mon than white-oaks of twelve and fourtee: 
feet in circumference, with the lowest branch. 
|es fifty or sixty feet from the ground, whose 
‘trunks are as straight, and fair, and as littl 
| tapering as those of white pine. The larg: 
| sycamore on Boston Common, or on the Bet- 
tery. at New York, are but pigmies in com- 
parison to those commonly seen in the wes. 
tern forests. Some specimens have been 
| found that would measure above forty fect in 
circumference, at some distance from the 
ground. 


| Nearly every species of deciduous trees 
‘common to the temperate zone, may be 
found in the forests of the far West; but no 
| Pine, hemlock, spruce nor any cther ever- 
green tree is indigenous in all that extensive 
region, the northern parts of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Iowa excepted. 


Besides the splendid display of the for- 
est trees, nature has bestowed on that region 
;many kinds of excellent fruit, particularly 
grapes, and plumbs in great variety and 
profusion, and the paupaw or custard apple, 
which grows upon trees about the size of the 
common cherry, and receives the latter ap- 
pellation from the resemblance its pulp bears 
in color, and consistence, to a custard. lis 
usual size is that of a big apple, or to 
speak more definitely, a considerable piece ol 
chalk, which it resembles also in form, being 
very. regular i in that respect ; sometimes ap- 
pearing of the shape ofan apple, but general- 
‘ly quite elongated. This fruit is very much 

















‘(not the one last quoted) that, 


| the grape vine, that it is unable to attai 
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imired by some, and is held in equal detes-| with trees thinly scattered about, beg des- 
sion by others whea first used, but a taste titute of under-brush and covered with grgss 
in it js soon acquired by almost every one. like the prairies. The soil ofthe oak-barrens 
h, this respect it resembles the tomato, and is of the most inferior quality that the State 
ico the soursop and mesbles of tropical cli-|affords ; and being in the vicinity of the rich 
ates, which latter it indeed is very much prairies and timber-lands, is not highly val- 
‘ke in consistence, and taste, being exces- ued; although it is at least as fertile as the 
Lively sweet. new lands in the Eastern States generally ; 
Grape vines may frequently be seen attach-;and far more productive than the uplands of 
1 to the branch of an ouk, sixty or seventy|the Southern States. Several kinds of oak, 
fot from the root, and totally disconnectted |occasionally intermixed with hickory and a 
‘om the tree or any thing else whatever for few other trees, appear in the barrens; but 
Phat long distance. white oak is the prevailing growth, which at- 
Such a sight would produce in the senti-|tains the usual size of that species of trees in 
mentalist, the sensualist and the philosopher. New-England. Some parts of the oak-bar- 
very different emotions. ‘The sentimentalist, rens sustain a tolerable growth of weed, but 


Bon beholding the rich clusters of purple) not unfrequently a field of twenty acres might 


lerapes growing at such an inaccessible hight, be enclosed, without including fifty tees 
would be led to the reflection that, within its limits. 

“Full many a grape is born to blush unseen | Philosopuers, as well =e COMNES®. ERED, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’’ whave been puzzled, ever since the prairies 
| were discoveré d, to account for the fact of 
‘such large tracts of fertile land being destitute 
of trees. Some suppose that trees may begin 


The sensualist would think with the poet 


‘The grapes were pleasant to the sighit ‘to vegetate, but thatthe fire, which passes 
’ P ° 3 ‘tea 7? 2 
sot pleasanter by far to bite. over the surface every year when the grass be 


But after exhausting his patience in vainly comes dry, after being killed by the frost, de- 
trying to bring some of them down from their stroys the tender plants ; and that this is suffi- 
elevated situation, he would exclaim with the|cient cause for the nonexistence of trees. But 


‘fox in the fable, “they are nothing but sour)like causes produce like effects; and as the oak 
' crapes, and unfit to be eaten ; I will let them barrens are burned over every year, as well 


remain where they are.” las the prairies,if the above reason held good, 
The philosopher, knowing the nature ofjno trees could have existed there. 

nan} A friend of mine, who has resided seven 

elevation unless assisted by something round) years among the oaks near Illinois river, in 

which it can entwine its tendrils, would en-|the vicinity of Peoria, informed me that the 


E Jeavor to ascertain by what means it became|fire had run over the grass every year since 


connected with the tree at such an altitnde.|he had been there, and that his buildings 
After investigating the subject he would pro-/tvere only preserved from destruction in con- 
hably conelade, that the growth of the vine|sequence of being surrounded by cultivated 
was contemporaneous with that of the tree,|land. ] have frequeutly obsered on the tim- 
that it became attached when the tree was alber-land where the grass grows tall and rank, 
mere bush, and that each of them madejthat for a long distance every tree was black- 
ihe same progress in getting up in the/ened by fire uear the surface, notwithstanding 
weal “ which the growth of wood was of the hea- 
Assuming these conclusions to be correct,| viest description. 
and having observed vines of three inches} It has been supposed by some that the soil, 
diameter growing on trees of the diameters of although very fertile, is unfitted for the pro- 
four feet, we deduce this corollary ; that the|duction of trees, being deficient in some of the 
horizontal expansion of a white-oak tree to|/necessary constituents. But the luxuriant 
that of a grape vine, is in the ratio of 256 to| growth of trees wherever they are planted, 
1, while the vertical increase is equal; injdemonstrates the futility of that supposi- 
other words, that the wood of the tree grows! tion. 
~66 times as fast as that of the vine. | Others suppose that the great fertility of 
The oak-barrens are large tracks of land ithe soil causes the grass roots to grow so com- 
dispersed promiscuously among the prairies,| pact as to monopolize the surface, and allow 
bordering some and intersecting others; thejthe trees no chance to commence operations ; 
surface of which is usually moderately rolling, ' and that the existence of trees on the barrens 
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‘ . . . . . . | 
is in consequence of the diminished fertility; A few explanatory remarks on these thir. 
> ‘ , ’ : . . 
+ ny soil. jm heavy growth of timber| everal astonishments, in order, and we hay 
whic ‘arce porti P - : ripe 
ie FE GP NGS ‘Porvene of the uplands done. First, the reader must bear in mind 
which are equally as fertile as the prairies 
that the Conquest, ete., was completed before 


shows the insufficiency of this explana- 
tion. the author was twenty-three years of age: j 


The idea has been suggested that the prai-|could not, therefore, be expected to contain 


: , 2 ° | . . . 
ries were once densely populated ;_ and that! houghts perfectly ripe, and adjusted in hero. 
the trees which orginally covered the surface |. 


were exterminated by the inhabitants. But ics with all the dove-tailed neatness and polis} 
has it not invariably proved true, that trees of an experienced and master workman. 
will again grow where they once have grown| And yet it does contain beauties which bards 
— prevented by the barrenness of the|o¢ older years might be proud toown. Glance 
iat other hypothesis have been inven-|)°U" °Y° et Pe pre iee ceeeription . 
ted by would-be philosophers, to explain this| Selima, the beloved of Caleb, and you wil 
phenomenon, but they are equally unsatisfac-|not “ ask if genius doth inhabit there :” 

tory with the above. 








‘*Not nature’s hand her beauty could improve ; 
a H. > IPA , ] . h b 1 > sae e 
Her voice was melody ; her mind was love ; 
Her statue-tall ; her air intrancing ease ; 
ANTIQUE POETRY. | Her skin the lily, openiag to the breeze ; 
; ‘ ; ' Her-cheek was health’s inimitable die, 
In my peregrinations through the literary; And the bright soul sat sparkling in her eye. 
world, Ihave lately “come across” what may; N° vile cosmetic stained her lovely face ; 
f . ‘ | No affectation murdered real grace : 
be considered one of the fossil remains of our; Her robes all neatness, told the world how fine, 


é ce eines Se cningt 
primeval poetry. Its age, however, is not so How pure th’ angelic visitant within. 





advanced as it will be, nor does the period of “The author appears to delight in the de- 
its original formation extend so far back into scriptive, and indeed his forte seems to lie iv 
our Puritanical ages as to the time when Ma- that style of writing. He also indulges in 
ther and Wigglesworth were the “ morning|the sublime, and although his efforts are some- 
stars in the poetical firmament. It is an-|times strained, yet there are passages without 
tique because it has been so long forgotten by « affectation,” and which are truly exalting 
those who ever saw it; and it is a literary jand ennobling. He is very happy in hi 
curiosity because few of the present genera- comparisons, many of them, though they may 
tion have been so fortunate as to get a climpse' be too frequent, and have the appearance ©: 
of it. And yet this wonderment is no great |imitating ether epic writers, Here is some- 
marvel; it is nothing more, nor anything |thing, however, that looks original, and bor- 
less, in shape or appearance, than Dwight’s|ders withal upon the sublime. The vision 
Conquest of Canaan. The reader may, Oris addressing Joshua in the Tenth Book : 

may not, have before heard of this Poem of 


: ; ; | &6As fis y y f fir 
eleven-books notoriety. Be this as it may, / pdr eaets ve. a1 howe ht ayaa 


Leads on sublime the planetary choir, 


oa 5 


have—as I observed “in the beginning ”— 
lately made the discovery of it; and in read- 
ing it (for I actually have read it, entire,) my' 
astonishment—pardon me, the bump of my 
astonishment—was protuderated “times end 





again,” i. e., three times ;—-first, that so long 
and beautiful a poem could have been writ- 
ten at so early an age; second, that it had 
not gained more celebrity, and ¢hird that its 
“ glaring faults ” were not discovered by the! 


Lights all the living lamps, and round the sky, 
In midnight splendor, calls the moon to fly ; 
Creates their smiles, instructs their orbs to roll, 
Fair eye of nature, and the world’s great soul: 
So in the beams of clear perfection shrined, 
Shall his great Source, the Uncreated Mind, 
Through all the Morning Stars that round him glow 
Roye in his smiles and at his altar bow, [ rise, 
Through countless trains where worlds unnumbered 
And clothe in starry pomp superior skies, 

Pure rays of endless peace indulgent shine, 

Aud warm immensity with the love divine.”’ 


We think by this time the reader will no! 


puthor in his maturer years, and corrected, ‘Wonder, at our first astonishment. The 
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erond Was partly a consequent of the first, | of temperance, because it involves in connec- 
* its query Will be explained by the third, | tion with their present authorized action, as 


which we now come. Blemishes wéd/ mar | 
ve > appearance ofa thing. ‘The poem under 
nsideration has many striking faults; and 
ye jt was revised by the author some ten 
or twelve years after it was first composed, 
~e cannot comprehend why its rougher fea- 
sures were not smoothed down. There is a 
oo frequent gingling of the same favorite 


F words; and many superfluous terms are 


-rowded in, too apparently in order to fill out 
he lines ; especially is this observable among 
he numerousand certainly “ needless alexan- 
jrines.’ A turgidness in the style marks 
many passages, and now and then a pleonasm 
projects rather unfavorably. The speeches 
are most of them too long, particularly those 


tin the First Book. Could these be abridged 


—if a competent person would revise the 
whole poem, cut off the superabundances, 
correct some of the other faults mentioned, 


| and publish a new edition, the work would be 
' more popular, and tale a high stand among 


our sacred literature. 
CITOYEN DU MONDE. 


Cemperauee. 





From the Vergennes Vermonter. 
LETTER OF GOV. SLADE. 


Sir :—Your paper of to-day contains, I ob- 
serve,a labored attacl: on me—evidently writ- 
ien by the “ free license ” candidate for com- 
missioner in your city—for having recently 
addressed the people on the subject of tem- 
perance—my visit to Vergennes, for that pur- 
pose, being especially alluded to. The wri- 
ter aflects to regard it quite beneath the “dig- 
nity,” of a ‘* Governor, Captain General 
and Commander in Chief” to speak to the 
people. I deem it proper to make this at- 
lack the ocasion of delining my position, and 
explaining my motives, and connection with 
the matter referred to. 

I have in a few instances, yielded to solici- 
tations* to address the people on the subject 





a | visit to Vergennes was upon an invitation 
signed b 


ed by near forty of my fellow citizens there, of all 
parties, 





well as all its aspects and bearings, one of the 
most important questions that has agitated, 
or can agitate this community. ‘The traffic 
in intoxicating liquors, has been, and is, one 
of the most prolific sources of vice, crime, 
misery and ruin in existence. For fifteen 
years have I lent my humble aid in the effort 
to roll back its desolating tide. | have seen 
its terrible effects npon the bodies, the intel- 
lects, the consciences, the hopes of men. My 
heart has bled at the sight of once happy 
homes made desolate, and the once cheerful 
and buoyant hearts crushed by it, in the ag- 
ony of despair. Our poor-houses, our jails, 
the reccords of our criminal jurisprudence, 
of our State Prison and our Insane Asylum, 
all bear witness to its ravages upon the bodies, 
estates, minds and hearts of men. And while 
all these appalling evils and miseries have 
been made to stand out in bold relief, and has 
been urged with a fervor which has seemed 
resistless, | have seen men persisting, unmo- 
ved, in the traffic which has produced them 
—-coolly tempting men to the dangerous in- 
dulgenice, and even drawing those who have 
escaped from the very jaws of destruction, 
back to its deadly embrace ;—in fact,biddingr 
defiance to the friends of temperance, in the 
apparent conscionsness that the tempations 
were stronger than all the arguments and 
warnings and entreaties they ‘could urge to 
save the tempted. Could all this have been 
prevented by even kneeling in the presence 
ot every ruinseller in the state and begging 
him in the name of God and humanity to 
desist, I would have cheerfully done it.— 
But it would have been unavailing.# Kxpe- 
rience has proved that entreaties have no 
power to stop this evil. If they could have 
done it, the tears and agonies of the women 
and children made widows and orphans by 
the traffic would have, long since, been 
eflectaal. 

In this state of things, I have looked round, 
almost in despair, and asked—can nothing 
be done to protect the community from the 
ravages of the destroyer? I have been op- 


| Pos sed to any attempt by the legislature to 


enact a sweeping prohibition of the traffic, 

from the certainty that such an attempt ; 

would sweep the- whole temperance ques- 
tion into the vortex of party politics, where 
it would be decided, upon any other ground 
than that of its own merits. IJ: is a great 
moral question; and should stand alone, 
and go directty to the people. Such, 1 ayy 
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happy to say, has been the disposition which |continue to wear muslins and morroceo. . 
the legislature has thought proper to make the thermometer should be at zero. 
of it—referring it to the people to say,wheth-| He says that “they should be one 
er this scourge shall be permitted longer to careful to attend to their clothing 
continue among them, under the authority of!changeable season. Fur shoes, whey 
law ? ‘of doors, and flannel garments con 
The people of the county of Addison have|worn next the skin, we are convinced \ 
thus been called on to decide the momentous) lessen the number of victims to that » 
question whether they will solemnly author-|youring disease, consumption, which \ 
ize and sanction this traffic. Of this county| swells the bills of mortality in our coun: 
[amacitizen. It is the place of my birth.—|such anextent. Warm cloaks and a 
T was reared amongst its people ; and with|covering for the head too, on returning 
the exception of a few years residence abroad, evening parties, would no doubt have 
it has been my home doring a life now some-|many a lovely creature from an untir 
what prolonged. How many who began life crave. Let us then entreat of those wi, 
with me, have fallen before the power of this! not sufficiently careful in these partic; 
great destroyer ! I can scarcely visit a neigh-|to establish a rule, never to expose themse) 
borhood in this county, where he has not|to the weather, without proper preca’ 
immolated his victims. I cannot go by a'and assure those of delicate constitution 
grave yard, where the tears of the widow/the article of clothing we have above re: 
and the orphan have not been shed over a mended, is one of the best conservatives 
deunkard’s grave. Six were killed by rum)this variable climate.” 
in my own village between the months of ‘panded bla) 
Dec. 1939 and April 1843. and I daily see 
others moving onward more or. less rapidly, Loa 
in the road they so fatally traveled. They number contains original articles from s1 
died, were buried, and are forgotten! The! Tiers as Paudling, Lowell, Street, I ant 
dealer in intoxicating liquors walks over their, Forrester, Tuckerman, and a host more Of iis 
graves with as much indifference as though calibre and reputation. The engravings ar 
they had never been, and as tho’ no one had sp!endid, and not less than versa Number 
an account to render for what they are ! | We notice in the Philadelphia ‘Times the fi 
And now the question comes home to my lowing paragraph : 
heart !—Shall IT assume an air of grave indif-| QGsgaham richly deserves the unpreceder 
ference to all this, and hold my peace because! ted success he has met with. When we v 
J am the Chief Magistrate of Vermont ?— flect that he came to Philadelphia at twe 
[ frankly say I cannot. I must speak, at\vears of age, “a farmer boy,” witha cx: 
whatever hazard. I will inflict no wounds,'}.) of ten dollars in his pocket—that by | 
wantonly, upon the feelings of any ; but ] industry and patient study, laboring durin 
mgise speak. The dearest and most precious|the day and studying at night, he was 
interests of this community are at hazard ; mitted to the bar of this city with honor, « 
and do my fellow citizens think that] am go-| we happen know from his Examiners—th 
ing to wrap myself up in solemn dignity, and | his first essay in the literary field was as « 
witness, unmoved, the work of destruction) Assistant Editor with us in the Times—the 
that is going on around me? Was it for this) he subsequently took hold of an old, expe 
they elected me to the Chief Magistracy of ged magazine, called “ The Casket,” and !y 


> 


Vermont? I do not so understand their will, indomitable energy and perseverance 
or my duty. Wm. Stade. raised bis book to the highest popularity 
January 1, 1845. ‘this country and Europe within a few she’ 
——SESEET ‘years,—we hail his success as that of a se" 
Apvice to tHe Laptes.—Ladies generally made man richly merited, and honorable ‘ 
appear very grateful for good advice, but they him and the country. What young man * 
seldom follow it. Alas that we should say, England, or any part of Europe, could have 
so. A correspondent, however, venttires to/done the same ? 
advise them relative to their clothes at this 
inclement season of the year—a pdint upon! 
which ladies are particularly sensitive. They, soa 
will probably hardly thank him for thrusting; A man must have confidence in himself, if he ™ 
his old-fashioned opinions upon them—and pects the world to have any in him. 








Granams MaGazine ror Fesrvary.—7' 





Wrongs may try a good man, but cannot imp 
on him a false stain. 
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